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Cuarter XLVIII. 
SHOEMAKER, STICK TO THY LAST. 


a” hour later Hendrik Lossell drove up to Elias’s door. Linx, 
the Notary, was in the brougham withhim. Linx is not the 
most highly honoured among the numerous notaries of Koopstad. 

And Linx’s confidential clerk also came slinking out of the 
carriage, although the little brougham was in fact only made to 
hold two. Cornelia had expressly vetoed the make-shift sliding- 
seat—the “strapontin,” as the French call it,—which renders these 
conveyances uncomfortable when they belong to good-natured 
people. “I was not intended by nature,” said Cornelia, “ to sit on 
a strapontin.” 

So the clerk, for the first time in his life, found himself driving 
in a private carriage, sandwiched between his employer and one of 
the merchant-princes of his native city. The memorable fact was 
squeezed down deep into his soul. It was squeezed so tight that it 
will remain there to his dying day. 

On the box, next to Chris the coachman, sat the lame cobbler, 
who lives opposite to Linx, and whom that gentleman regularly 
employs as a witness. The man’s name was in all the papers when 
the smallest details connected with this memorable evening were 
subsequently dragged into the light of newspaper notoriety. If I 
remember right, it was—or is—Homan. 

“We kad much better all go together, Mynheer Lossell,” Linx 
had said. ‘A cab following would mean a procession.” 

“So be it,” said Hendrik. “But I don’t want to do anything 
wrong.” 

Nonetheless he shuddered involuntarily as he crept out of tho 
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carriage. Or perhaps it was only that he shook himself, after 
having sat cramped for so long. The evening shadows were already 
falling thick and heavy over the spruce little villa and its outhouses. 
The sun had gone down, and a white, wet mist, such as often 
follows on fine days in Holland, even in spring, was creeping up on 
all sides. 

“Tn an hour or so cab or carriage will be unrecognisable,” said 
the Notary, as he too shook himself—with him it must have been 
a physical shake, for he had not shuddered since he was a boy. 

Hendrik cast a glance at the light on the second floor. ‘“ He is 
in his room,” he said. “ We will go up.” 

But in the hall Johanna met them, with a look of astonishment 
on her face, for unexpected visitors were at any hour a source of 
wonder and distrust in the tranquil, monotonous life of the villa. 
Hendrik had known that he would come into contact with Johanna. 
Did anybody ever penetrate to the Fool, otherwise than after this 
portly guardian angel of sixty had stood aside from the carefully 
shielded door ? 

“Gentlemen from the ‘ Tribunal,’” said Hendrik hurriedly, with 
a wave of the hand. “ We can go upstairs, I suppose, to Elias?” 

Johanna was full of fearsome respect for the “ Lords of the 
Court,” as she called them. She bowed low, but she ventured on a 
protest. “ Myn Heerisin his room,” shesaid. ‘“Ihad understood 
the Heeren Judges were to come on Monday.” 

“These are not the same,” replied Hendrik, as he led the way. 
“The investigation of Elias’s state of health will take place on 
Monday.” He opened the door of his brother’s sitting-room and 
~ went in, the others following. But he shut the door on Johanna. 

“Who is there?” said Elias. He was sitting in his chair by a 
small fire which burned brightly in the open hearth. There was 
no lamp in the room—why should there be?—only the flicker of 
the flames. Elias was playing spillikens by himself in the dark. A 
large white cat lay purring in the warmth. The canaries and the 
parrot were asleep in their cages. And the light from the fire 
struck sparkling against parts of the parrot’s big brass cage, and 
against a looking-glass at the far end of the large room, and lingered 
in softer reflections round the golden head, which turned 
inquiringly towards the open door. 

Unavoidably there was something uncanny in Elias’s appearance 
and surroundings, a something which filled you with pity not 
untouched by awe. He was so lonely, so walled-in on ‘every side, 
so strangely, enforcedly serene. 

At this moment even Hendrik shrank back. The others, 
huddled in the doorway, remained wondering. 
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“Who is there?” repeated Elias, a note of alarm in his voice. 
“Visitors? Who is it?” 

Hendrik went up to him, and told him it was he. “And now let 
us make haste,” he added, turning to the Notary. ‘“ We have only 
to get the deed correctly signed.” 

“Yes,” replied the Notary. “Correctly signed. Will you 
kindly therefore briefly communicate its contents to Mynheer Elias 
Lossell ?” 

Hendrik hastily lighted a couple of candles on the mantelpiece, 
and, sitting down beside his brother, began to speak into his hand. 
The other three men stood watching him, the cobbler in the 
background, in the shade. 

“Wait a moment,” interrupted the Notary. “Excuse me. I 
will read out the document first to the witnesses, if you please,” 
He held the paper towards the light of the candles and quickly ran 
through it. It was very short. Halfway, Hendrik started up, 
and, crossing to the door, suddenly threw it open. Johanna stood 
betrayed in the glare of the passage. ‘ Get away,” cried Hendrik 
with an oath. “Don’t you trust me with my own brother?” 
And he banged-to the door again. 

Johanna did not trust him—least of all after this outburst. She 
remained in great perplexity of mind. She wished Hubert were 
here, but she shrank from the publicity of sending John to fetch 
him. Ultimately she wound herself up to sucha pitch of 
meaningless anxiety, as she sat waiting and listening downstairs, 
that she resolved to go and fetch him herself. It was some little 
way to his house in the city, but no harm could come to Elias for 
the moment. All that she feared was that they would make him 
sign something—but what? Hendrik was careful enough of the 
money he hoped to inherit. She did not know what she feared, 
but she wished Hubert to be apprised that these gentlemen were 
with Elias. She called John, and bade him listen if his master 
wanted anything. She was going into the village. She would 
be back in afew moments. John stared but said nothing, und 
presently he went back to the kitchen and shut its door, so that 
nobody should see he was playing cards with the gardener. 

“ Abominably curious all these old women are,” said Hendrik, as 
he resumed his seat. To himself he added: “She is sure to cross- 
question Elias the moment we are gone!” and he took this into 
account, when he once more began speaking to his brother. 

Elias sat following the touches on his hand. And the three 
men stood and watched. 

Suddenly a low voice broke the oppressive silence. “The 
gentleman is not saying it right,” it said. Hendrik started and 
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stared into the darkness, his white face close to his brother’s, 
restless with alarm. 

“ What do you mean—you—fellow ?” he cried. It was the lame 
cobbler who had spoken. 

“The gentleman is not saying it right,” repeated the cobbler, 
taking no notice of Hendrik, and addressing the lawyer. “I know 
the alphabet; my sister's dumb. His signs are a good deal 
different, but I can understand him. He is telling the other 
gentleman that some gentlemen are coming to see him, if he will 
write and ask them to come.” 

“Oh, Mynheer Lossell!” said the Notary reproachfully. 

“ Well, what can I do?” burst out Hendrik in French. “If I 
tell him the truth, this old hag and my brother will be imagining 
all sorts of mischief. I give you my word I intended to tell him. 
The woman put this idea in my head!” 

“T understand French,” said the cobbler in the same “im- 
personal” voice. “I learnt my trade in Brussels. My wife’s 
Belgian.” 

“Hold your tongue,” cried Linx, turning sharply on him. 
“You needn’t tell everybody what you understand or don’t. I 
am well aware you know a little French.” 

And so Hendrik, biting his lips under the humiliation, had to 
tell his brother, with the lame cobbler’s eyes fixed intently on his 
fingers, that Elias’s signature was wanted for a change in the 
administration of the property. 

“ What is going to be done with my money?” asked Elias—to 
everyones surprise. The Notary looked anxious. He had 
believed the rich Lossell to be utterly imbecile. Hendrik would 
have liked to reply: “ It is going to be given to the poor,” but he 
dared not, both on account of Johanna’s imminent return, and on 
account of the lame cobbler watching yonder. 

“Nothing is to be done with it,” he said. “It is going to be 
taken away from one gentleman who has the care of it and given 
to another.” 

“Yes, I know,” answered Elias, “ Hubert told me. But I don’t 
understand. I thought that you took care of it. And that you 
gave away what you could of it to the poor.” 

“Yes, yes; sol do.” He turned to the Notary, who, at any rate, 
had heard Elias’s replies. ‘“ You see how hopeless it is!” he said. 

“ Yes, I do,” answered the Notary gravely. 

“T don’t understand,” repeated Elias. “I would rather not 
sign anything. Hubert said I was not to.” 

“You must,” Hendrik spelt quickly, with trembling fingers. 
He bent forward so as to hide them from the light. 
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“The gentleman says ‘you must,’” proclaimed the cobbler’s 
monotonous voice out of the darkness. 

“Mynheer Lossell,” said Linx with an impatient frown, “I 
cannot draw up this deed.” 

“ What?” asked Hendrik, springing from his chair. 

“T very much regret causing you any annoyance, but I am 
unable to draw up this deed.” 

At a glance Hendrik Lossell took in the facts of the case. 
“Very well,” he said stiffly, “Ido not press you. There is some 
mistake on your part. Am I to consider this extraordinary 
decision irrevocable ? ” 

“IT am exceedingly sorry, but your brother does not, at the 
present moment, appear to require my assistance.” 

“My carriage will take you as far as the city-gate, Mynheer 
Linx.” 

“TI don’t want to give you my money, Hendrik,” said Elias, 
speaking with great decision. “I don’t think I can, please. 
Hubert says I oughtn’t to.” 

Mynheer Linx paused by the open brougham-door and beckoned 
the lame cobbler towards him. 

“Shoemaker, stick to thy last,” he said. And then he got into 
the carriage. 


Hendrik remained alone with Elias. He stood, on the opposite 
side of the hearth, gazing moodily at the sitting figure in front of 
him. “ What now?” he asked himself. In his breast-pocket he 
felt the forged deed, Thomas Alers’s fabrication. Lankater and Dr. 
Pillenaar’s son-in-law would be waiting for him. He must make 
haste. 

How he hated that big useless lump of torpid flesh, which lay 
ceaselessly blocking up his road. At every step, from youth 
upward—for the last dozen years—this wretched creature had 
made his life a burden to him. Wealth, greatness, boundless 
prosperity, everything would have been his but for this stepbrother. 
And now he had nothing; nothing but unending anxiety and hard 
work; all the labour and little of the fruit. “I am this fool’s 
slave,” he said, “ his life-slave.” 

“ Hendrik,” began Elias, “why did you tell me you had given 
my money—as much of it as you could—to the poor?” 

Hendrik laughed aloud. He vouchsafed the fool no answer. 

“Why did you, Hendrik? It was very wrong of you. Hubert 
says it is there still. He says it mustn't be given away. But you 


shouldn’t have lied to me about it. And I thought I was like 
Christ.” 
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Still no answer. 

“Why don’t you answer me?” cried Elias angrily. “And why 
do you say I must let you have it? Hubert says I mustn’t. He 
says you would not keep up Volderdoes Zonen. Hendrik, is it 
true that you are harming Volderdoes Zonen ?” 

Still no answer. 

“Who is there?” screamed Elias suddenly, starting from his 
seat. “There is somebody in the room besides Hendrik. Why,—it 
isn’t you, is it?” 

But someone—or something—struck him a violent blow on the 
forehead, and sent him tumbling back into his chair. 


Cuapter XLIX. 
HUBERT’S DELIVERANCE. 


Ir was a quarter past eight when Hubert, footsore and weary, rang 
the bell at his own house-door. A maid-servant opened it and, as 
she stood aside to let him pass, the light from the gas-lamp in the 
hall fell upon Johanna’s waiting figure. “It won’t be my master,” 
the girl had said in passing. ‘He has a latch-key.” 

“You here——” cried Hubert, starting back. 

Johanna came forward. ‘ Yes, Mynheer Hubert,” she said. “I 
wanted to ask you something, if you don’t object.” 

“Come into this room,” said Hubert quickly. ‘No, into this.” 
He stopped in front of the hall-clock. “Twenty minutes past 
eight,” he said. ‘I came back by the 8.7.” 

Margaret came out into the hall. ‘My dear boy,” she said in 
English, “‘ what has happened? Where have you been all day?” 

“T had to go to Amsterdam on business,” he answered in Dutch. 
“‘T came back by the 8.7.” 

“Well, you must have some dinner immediately. I have rung 
for it to be sent up.” 

“T must hear Johanna first. What is it, Johanna? What do 
you want?” 

“Let her come into the dining-room, and talk to you while 
you eat,” 

“No, no,” said Hubert. “I will be with you in a moment.” 
He pushed Johanna into a dark room. “Anything wrong with 
Elias?” he asked. 

Then Johanna told him why she had come. It sounded very 
foolish, she thought, now she gave expression to her fear. The 
gentlemen were with Myn Heer. She did not like the gentlemen 
to be with Myn Heer and Meneer Hubert not to know. 
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“Quite right,” said Hubert, who had been listening intently, 
while he paced rapidly up and down in the dark. “Quite right. 
I cannot imagine what these people should want with your 
master. Mynheer Hendrik is there also, you say? I will go back 
with you, as soon as I have had a morsel to eat.” 

“Tt is already late,’ began Johanna hesitatingly. ‘“ The 
gentlemen came before half-past seven——” 

“Mevrouw would never forgive me if I ran out again without a 
quarter of an hour’s rest. You make yourself unnecessarily 
anxious, Johanna. How could there be anything wrong, with 
Mynheer Hendrik there ? ” 

Johanna could not answer this. 

“Come into the dining-room—and talk to Mevrouw, while I get 
ready.” He led the way, and she was obliged to follow. 

He found the other room brilliantly lighted. 

“Turn the gas down, please,” he said. “It hurts my eyes.” 

He sat down to table, with his wife facing him, and Johanna on 
a chair, near the wall. But presently he pushed his plate away. 

“T can’t eat,” he said, “ with you staring at me all the while.” 

“Shall we go into the drawing-room till you have done?” 
proposed Margaret. 

“Qh no, stay here. Lamnot hungry. Iam over-tired. What 
a day it has been!” 

* You had hoped to come home earlier,” said Margaret. 

“Yes, I had intended to come back by the train which gets in 
at 7.27. I just missed it.” 

“It is a horrible, dark, misty night,” said Margaret. “No 
weather for you to be out on foot, Johanna, after sunset.” 

The old woman shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tt is God’s weather,” she said, “I do not mind it. And Iam 
careful of my steps.” 

“It is not so dark but that you can see if you choose,” inter- 
posed Hubert impatiently. ‘ Ihave eaten enough, Meg. Well, 
enough for my taste. There are things that worry one and 
destroy one’s appetite.” 

“T know it,” she admitted sympathetically. 

At that moment there came a violent ring at the hall-bell. 
Johanna started to her feet, her ruddy face whitening with 
sudden terror. ‘“Myn Heer!” she stammered. 

Voices were heard outside. A man was pushing himself 
forward. “I must see your master,” they heard him say in 
excited tones, “at once.” 

“Oh, what can it be?” cried Margaret running to the door. 

Elias’s coachman burst into the room. 
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“Mynheer, Mynheer,” he said, “ you must come immediately.” 
He stopped abruptly at sight of the women. But then he went 
on thick and fast—delighted, after all, as people are, to be the 
bearer of tremendous news: “You must come, Mynheer! 
Mynheer Hendrik is lying murdered in the Villa. They found 
him murdered in Mynheer Elias’s room.” 

Johanna broke into shrieks and sobs and ejaculations. Margaret 
sank into a chair, white and still. Hubert retained his seat at the 
table, his face sunk on his hands. 

After a few moments of breathless expectation he lifted it. It 
was composed, but that the eyes were misty with horror. He 
looked towards his wife. “ Alers?” he said. 


CHAPTER L. 
ELIAS'S GUILT. 


Wuen Elias came to himself after a few moments of dreamy 
dozing—he could not have told exactly how long—he slowly 
remembered that something was wrong—then, suddenly, in a 
flash, that he had been struck. 

He had never been struck in his life before. He sprang to his 
feet and leaped forward—straight in front of him, in the direction 
whence the blow had seemed to come. His heart and brain were 
aflame with a white fury. He knew nothing, thought of nothing, 
remembered nothing but this one fact of the insult, the injustice, 
the wound! Struck! He towered high in all the maimed majesty 
of his powerful manhood, and dashed out his great arm to return 
the blow. First in the dark of his blindness and his passion, he 
flung up against one of the candlesticks, which he bore crashing 
to the ground, but then, turning swiftly, he aimed straight at the 
man seated on the other side of the mantelpiece, at his enemy, at 
Hendrik, and struck again and again, fierce, herculean blows, not 
pausing to think of what he was doing, not able to realize it, had 
he done so, driven onward only by the unreasoning animal 
instinct of reprisal and the manlier thirst for revenge. His 
opponent, to his astonishment—even in that whirlwind of 
madness—offered no resistance, but sank away from under his 
hands to the ground. Then Elias paused, and drew back ;.and a 
moment later he sank down on his knees and tried to raise the 
other’s head, and broke into loud cries for assistance. John, in 
the kitchen, flung down his cards, smitten by sudden reproach, 
and came running upstairs as fast as he could. He threw open 
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the door and rushed forward, alarmed, indeed, by the sight which 
met his eyes. The candles of the fallen candlestick had alighted 
on a sheepskin hearthrug and set it ablaze, and by the glaring 
flames, which danced gaily aloft, Hendrik’s figure lay clearly 
illumined, stretched across the floor, with a dark stain beside it on 
the carpet. By his brother’s side knelt Elias, his face distorted, 
his fair curls thrown back, his great eyes glaring into space. 

Ignoring the flames for the first moment, John ran to raise the 
wounded merchant, who had fallen on his face. He turned the 
body to the light of the burning rug, but hardly had he done so 
when he again let it fall, and also broke into loud cries for help 
as he ran back to the door. 

In another instant the whole house was in commotion, and a few 
minutes sufficed to convey the tidings to the neighbouring 
cottages. The conflagration was soon extinguished, but the dead 
man was left lying where he had fallen, none daring to,touch him 
till the police had arrived. The coachman, coming back in 
amazement and distress, to look for the master he had lost, was 
met by a crowd with the news. Hubert was sent for, and he, 
fortunately, brought Johanna with him. No one as yet had 
thought of carrying the news to Cornelia. Besides, that would 
have been useless. Cornelia had gone with a friend to the Opera. 

Elias sat in a corner of the room. No one dared to approach 
him or attempted to address him. After the first moment of 
excitement he had sunk into apathy. His eyes were closed. 
And he neither moved or spoke. 

Doctors came, and policemen, and hurried in and out. The 
policemen’s faces were sternly elated, with the consciousness of a 
stroke of first-class business on hand. The medical men looked 
more frightened, but also grave and methodical, impressed, in 
their way, by the same conviction of business to be done. When 
Hubert came, he first said he did not want to see the—the body 
—was it necessary ?—then he asked for Elias. Johanna had gone 
up straight to her “ Mynheer.” She found him sitting still silent 
in the chair, into which he had sunk without knowing it. A 
policeman was standing at the farther end of the large room, by 
the hearth—and that ugly stain on the carpet. The parrot, 
disturbed by the unwonted bustle, was trimming himself in his 
cage and screaming, “ Wake up! Wake up!” a thousand times 
over. Qn the floor lay a scattered heap of spillikens. 

Johanna went immediately towards Elias and took him by the 
hand and marched him in the direction of the door which 
communicated with his bedroom. The policeman turned a slow 
head. “The body is in there,” he said, and jerked his chin. 
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Johanna broke into an angry exclamation, and led her charge 
to a spare room next her own. There she put him to bed, helping 
him to undress and to wash as usual. Elias did not speak, and 
his nurse was glad it should be so. Only once he said “Sleepy,” 
and she sat watching him as his eyes fell to. 

She crept away from his side, shuddering as she went down the 
passage, for thought of “the body” at the other end. “God 
forgive me,” she said to herself, “if He can. I shall never forgive 
myself.” 


In the middle of the night Elias awoke. His brain was 
clear again, as fools’ brains go. He sat up in bed, and said 
“ Murder.” 

Murder. He did not know much about “ death” and “ killing,” 
but he knew what “murder” was. Christ had been murdered. 
Murder was hating a man so utterly that you wanted him to stop 
seeing, hearing walking, speaking, that you wanted him to stop 
being, in a word. And so you tried to prevent his being. You 
struck him till he could no longer be. And he who did this thing, 
who made another human being to lie silent like a stick or 
stone, wasa murderer. It was the very worst thing a man could 
be. The wicked Jews had murdered Christ. And Elias had 
murdered his brother. 

Murder. The whole room was full of it. Room? What did he 
know of rooms, of limits of space? He opened his horror-struck 
eyes wide, and they saw as much, or as little, as before—the 
immensity of darkness. He put out his hand and felt that he 
was among unusual surroundings. Where was he? In the place 
where God confines the wicked ? Prison, the grave, hell—the idea 
was all one to him. He was in the darkness—the soul-darkness 
he had never known thus till this hour. 

Heaven and earth were aflame with the cry of murder. It rose 
up in his heart and flooded his whole existence. It pressed back 
upon him, and held him by the throat, whenever he tried to shake 
it off. But he barely tried. His was a mind of few ideas, 
at the mercy of so merciless a tyrant as this. The wish to do 
away with, to silence, to annihilate. Elias had murdered his 
brother, as the Jews had murdered Christ. 

He dared not pray. He buried his face in the pillow and 
longed to be truly blind, that he might not see ‘‘ murder” ; truly 
deaf, that he might not hear “murder.” He dared not think of 
forgiveness. There could be no forgiveness for such crime as 
this. “Sins” to him had meant his childish petulances. He 
had never heard of anyone forgiving Christ’s murderers. 
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Everybody was still very angry with them, and yet it was a long 
time ago since Christ was killed. There could be no hope, no 
escape. There was nothing but this agony, beyond tears, beyond 
pardon. Nothing but the consciousness, which must remain for 
ever, of being one of the very few among the worst of men. 

And he remembered that he had thought he was almost as good 
as the Lord Christ. 


CuaptTer LI, 
KOOPSTAD CACKLES. 


NexT morning all Koopstad awoke to the delightful horror of a 
home-brewed tragedy, the genuine article, not an imported scrap 
in a corner of the newspapers about a massacre in Sicily or Spain, 
but a tangible, controllable, private-property crime of their own, 
with the added stimulus of initials which everyone was soon able 
to decipher, and a “scene of the murder” which everybody could 
go and stare at, from the outside. It was as different from the 
ordinary tales in the papers, as going to the theatre is different 
from reading that there has been a performance in another town. 

By ten o’clock on that Saturday morning, then, there was not 
a child in the city—excepting the babies under three—but knew 
that the town councillor Hendrik Lossell had been murdered by 
his mad brother. It was a merciful dispensation that the day 
should be a half-holiday. There were not police enough in 
Koopstad to keep order on the road outside the gate. There are 
never police enough in Koopstad. 

The clubs had already heard the news on the preceding night. 
And the ladies of Koopstad, therefore, were.able to communicate 
it to the whole household before breakfast. There was but one 
source of supreme disappointment to all. It was that everybody 
seemed to have received the information simultaneously. Every- 
body wanted to tell the story, and there was nobody left to tell 
it to. There was not even the interest of speculating who could 
have done it. For everybody knew it was Elias. Still, the why 
remained, and the how, when, and where in all its hundred 
authentic, fancied, and falsified particulars. The few facts were 
spread, in special editions, over great surfaces of “latest in- 
telligence” ; there was nothing done in the city all day but a 
constant exchanging of scraps of detail which everybody had 
already read for themselves, and happy indeed was the rare indi- 
vidual whose volunteered item of news was met with a “No, I 
hadn’t seen that.” Before nightfall fancy portraits of Elias 
came out, and were sold in the streets at twopence apiece. 
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The feeling in Koopstad was not very violent against Elias ; 
it was more regretful. It shook its head. If anything, it was 
stronger against the twin-brothers Lossell, because they had 
been so stupid, so culpably stupid, you know. And nobody ever 
forgives anybody else’s stupidity. The stupider I can make you 
cut to be, the less stupid need I appear to myself. It isa game 
of see-saw, and in see-saw everybody likes to go up. You andl 
would have foreseen long ago what danger there lies in allowing 
madmen to go loose. The brothers Lossell had not foreseen this, 
or perhaps they had not chosen to foresee it. Koopstad looked 
wise. What was this about a sudden appeal for a curatorship, 
which had cropped up unexpectedly after all these years? A 
strange story. Doubtless there was more behind. You could not 
be very angry with Hendrik, because he was dead. So people 
spoke doubtfully of Hubert, and eyed him askance, as he drove 
rapidly, in deep mourning, with sullen, staring face, to the Bureau 
of the Public Prosecutor. 

And then, late in the afternoon, came the news of the liquida- 
tion of the South Sumatra Tobacco Company. Its shares fell 
five hundred per cent. in a couple of hours. Men offered them to 
each other in the streets. Commercial circles at once sought, 
though vainly, to connect this event with the murder. Every 
man of business was loud in denouncing the shameful conspiracy ; 
they were loudest who had made most money by it. Yet it had 
not been quite so successful as it ought to have been, some of the 
best-informed whispered to each other. The Royal Sumatra 
Company, too anxious to make sure of its majority, had bought 
up far more shares than it required. A million of money had been 
wasted in that manner. A million is a large sum—even in florins. 

It was confidently asserted that, what with one thing and 
another, Hendrik Lossell would be found to be ruined. Perhaps 
he had killed himself? suggested solitary individuals, who wanted 
to be original. The idea spread like wild-fire. Its originators 
were much irritated to hear that the medical men declared it to 
be untenable. 

“ Poor Cornelia,” said somebody. But the somebody was in a 
minority of one. Like Lot. For all the well-regulated minds of 
Koopstad understood clearly that if Hendrik was ruined, it was 
the result of the lady’s living more expensively than her better- 
born neighbours, and, as Cornelia would doubtless be ruined as 
well as her dead husband, there was no reason why everybody 
should not now say so. 

Would Volderdoes Zonen go too? That was the foremost, the 
absorbing question. In how far was the great house responsible 
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for its partner’s private debts? Late at night immense relief was 
experienced at the clubs by the news that one of the most trusted 
sub-chiefs had declared, speaking, evidently, for his master, that, 
although the dead man’s liabilities were enormous, yet by far the 
greater part of the large fortune of the head of the firm had 
remained intact. No secret was made of Hendrik’s misdoings. 
An arrangement would have to be come to with his creditors. 
But the house of Volderdoes Zonen was saved. 

With this declaration men had to be content. It was not 
possible to get speech of Hubert Lossell. He drove from his 
house to the Palais de Justice, in Elias’s carriage, and straight 
back again to his house. The interview with the criminal 
authorities lasted an hour and a half. 

Not a word of that interview reached the outer world. What 
would it not have given, could it have guessed that Hubert had 
declared to the astonished officials that he was convinced of his 
brother Elias’s innocence? These gentlemen, when they first 
heard him, looked at each other and smiled. 

“ You will find,” said Hubert, “that there was another person 
who had every reason to desire Hendrik Lossell’s death. As the 
nurse has already told you, the two brothers were not alone last 
night. Find out who was with him. That is the way to discover 
the murderer.” 

“Whom do you suspect, Mynheer Lossell?” asked the Public 
Prosecutor. 

“Will you kindly excuse my postponing my answer to that 
question ?” replied Hubert. 

And then, this new hint being given, the whole story gradually 
developed itself. The Notary and his men were re-examined, 
and, after them, the servants of the house. The first batch could 
only repeat their previous statements, but with the servants this 
second investigation proved more successful. Tor John, who, 
loving his place and his outer conscience, had only remembered 
up till now the arrival of the three men who had accompanied 
Hendrik, began to recall another circumstance under the stress 
of questioning. Although expressly forbidden to do so, he had 
admitted another gentleman, who had rung and asked whether 
Mynheer Hendrik Lossell were there. The gentleman had 
insisted on being allowed to go upstairs, unattended. He had 
tipped John—heavily. The footman had heard the other three 
coming downstairs a few minutes earlier. He had passed into 
the hall to let them out. They had driven away in Mynheer 
Lossell’s carriage. When the other gentleman came the carriage 
had not yet returned. 
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John did not know the gentleman. 

“ Ask him,” burst out Hubert, “ whether he was tall and thin.” 

The man of law frowned. “I am coming to that,” he said. 
“You must not interrupt, if you please, Mynheer Lossell. If 
you wish to say whom you suspect, I will gladly give you an 
opportunity of doing so.” 

“ Remove this man,” replied Hubert. “TI will.” 

“ And, as soon as the door had closed upon John, the merchant 
said hurriedly: “I suspect my brother’s brother-in-law, the 
advocate Alers. Get his photograph from Mevrouw Lossell, and 
you will see. He was concerned in commercial transactions with 
my brother. My brother was in possession of papers which the 
other was anxious to recover. It was to institute inquiries about 
this very subject that I unexpectedly went to Amsterdam yester- 
day afternoon.” 

The photograph was procured, and John was confronted with it. 
He was asked whether he knew this gentleman. 

“Yes,” he said. “It was the gentleman who had come last 
night.” 

They arrested Alers that evening. But they managed to do so 
without Koopstad knowing of it, out of consideration for his 
family—for the widow, above all. He was supposed to have gone 
out of town for a day or two. On Monday a renewed attempt 
must be made to get some assistance from Elias. But that would 
almost certainly prove futile. However, fortunately, they hardly 
wanted it. The whole dénouement was working round plainly 
enough now. The authorities were astonished to remember how 
persistently they had suspected the poor, harmless idiot. 

But Koopstad knew nothing of this sudden change. And the 
portraits of the murderer were hawked about under the yellow 
gaslights all that Saturday night, and everybody who had two- 
pence to spare stopped and bought one. 


“T always thought it would prove to be Alers,” said Hubert to 
his wife, when he came home, jaded and sick, late in the evening. 
“Well, it was destiny. We cannot complain. Elias is saved. 
And so is Volderdoes Zonen. And you and I and the children. 
They were a bad couple, both of them, Thomas and Hendrik. It 
was the best thing for Hendrik that he should die—if one comes to 
think of it. What said your Kingsley? ‘You cannot take away 
human life: it is only the animal life you take away. Very often 
the best thing you can do for a poor creature is to put him out of 
the world, saying: We render you back to God, that He may give 
you a fresh chance in another world, as you have spoilt your 
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chance in this one.’ It comes to that. Well, he is right. If 
Hendrik had lived a day longer he would have ruined us all, and 
committed crimes which he has now been spared. He may be 
thankful to the man that killed him.” 

“God have mercy upon him and us,” said Margaret. 


“ Amen,” echoed Hubert with a groan. “If there be a God,” 
he added. 


All day long Johanna had striven in vain to rouse Elias from 
the silent despair in which he lay as one asleep yet dreaming. 
She had wept till she could weep no longer; she had prayed till 
the fountain of her prayers seemed to dry up. Not for one 
instant had she believed in her darling’s guilt, but all her attempts 
to solve the mystery had hitherto proved fruitless. John was 
dumb in her presence, and secretly hoped all things would turn 
out well. Elias lay back in his chair and, if he spoke at all, it 
was to curse himself and the day upon which he was born, and the 
misery, the misery, of being more evil than all other sons of men. 
In a moment of maddest rage and hate he had slain his brother. 
Never again, through all the endless years, would Hendrik come 
back to Cornelia. 

“But, Jasje,” implored Johanna, “explain why. Why is it, my 
child, that you should have done so awful a thing? But you did 
not do it.” 

“He struck me,” repeated Elias over and over again, “and I 
struck him back and killed him. I was glad.” 

“But my son,—the knife! Where did you get the knife 
from ?” 

“ What knife?” said Elias, waking up, as it were, from his sleep. 

“How did you kill Hendrik, do you think?” asked the old 
woman quickly, bending over him. 

“ He struck me, and I struck him again, and killed him,” said 
Elias, falling back into his torpor. ‘I was glad.” 

“Child, child,” spelled Johanna, unwarily in her excitement. 
“‘ What is the matter with you? Why do you tell these things? 
And the knife then, in his back, through the heart? There was 
no knife in the sitting-room. The knife used had been taken 
from your supper-plate in the passage. Had you gone out to get 
it? You know you had not.” She spelled it all out to him more 
than once. 

“The knife!” repeated Elias, sinking away from her, as it were, 
with closed eyes and knitted brows. “The knife! The knife!” 


She could get nothing more out of him. 
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All through the Sunday eager crowds from Koopstad “ moved 
on” before the villa, lying mysterious with its awful secret, its 
closed blinds gleaming white beneath the fresh spring sunshine. 
It was known that “the murderer” had not been removed. He 
was being watched in the house. 

The Juge d’Instruction was to examine him on Monday morn- 
ing, at the same hour which had originally been set apart for the 
legal inquiry into his mental condition. People smiled to each 
other when this fact was noted. ‘ He has supplied new material, 
if any was wanting,” they said. “There is not much doubt now 
but that he will be considered insane. He is a dangerous maniac, 
and must be strictly confined in a madhouse.” 

“Tt is evidently a case of homicidal mania,” said all the doctors 
but one. 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” said Dr. Pillenaar. 

The police authorities meanwhile were quietly building up the 
case of the man they had got. The lawyer denied his guilt, of 
course. He being a lawyer, this was to be expected. But every- 
thing seemed as plain as a pike-staff, nonetheless. There was but 
one difficulty. The dead man’s coachman, who had returned to 
his station by the front-door after Alers had entered the house, 
swore to having seen his master’s shadow move rapidly across the 
blind a few moments subsequent to what he—Chris—believed to 
have been the lawyer’s departure. For, while the carriage was 
waiting, a gentleman had issued from the villa, and it was not 
till this gentleman had disappeared out of sight that the coach- 
man had seen the shadow. But, then, Chris had at first declared 
to all who would hear him that the dead merchant had also come 
out at the front-door and had ordered him to drive home. Chris 
had done so, and had heard the defunct move restlessly in the 
carriage. “In was his ghost,” explained Chris. The Public 
Prosecutor did not accept the explanation. 

Who, then, was this gentleman who had come to the house and 
gone away? ‘The coachman could not identify Alers because of 
the dark and the heavy mist. But that was of less importance. 
The police were quite willing to admit that Chris might have seen 
the lawyer depart. What they could not attach so much import- 
ance to, in the face of all the other evidence, was the exact moment 
of the appearance of the shadow on the blind. John repeated with 
vehemence that he had “never admitted no one but the lawyer.” 

More portraits of Elias than ever were sold on that beautiful 
Sunday afternoon. Copies were even bought by some of the 
young ladies who had so sincerely regretted that “the prisoned 
eagle would not pair.” The higher classes of Koopstad—the 
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cousins—were reproachful, regretful, annoyed and ashamed. The 
whole disgraceful scandal ought to have been avoided. Hendrik 
Lossell did not belong to a class of men of business which had a 
right to speculate and become bankrupt. And Elias, who— 
whether idiot or criminal maniac or what not—had always been, 
and probably still was, the richest man in Koopstad, ought to have 
been prevented from bringing such public ignominy on his name, 
on his family, and on the class to which he belonged, none the less, 
but rather a little the more, because he was such an utter fool. 

Late in the evening “the richest man in Koopstad” roused 
himself and said that he wanted his brother Hubert to be sent for 
to come and see him next morning—before the other gentlemen 
came. 


Cuapter LILI. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 


Tae fool sat in his room, by the fireside, with his hands in his lap. 
His eyes were closed. God had closed them. And in the deep 
darkness of his soul lay Light made manifest, the Beatific Vision 
of that which is not, and therefore is eternal. 

Johanna went up to him and touched his hand. 

“ Myn Heer,” she said, “ Mynheer Hubert is come.” Then she 
turned to leave the two brothers together. “He does not seem 
to understand,” she declared to Hubert Lossell in passing. “But, 
Mynheer Hubert, he knows nothing of the murder, although he 
says he did it. Ask him; you will find he did not even know 
about the knife.’ Then she broke down, and drew her black silk 
apron across her face. Hubert had noticed how white and 
wretched she looked. All her comeliness seemed suddenly to have 
forsaken her in these last two days. 

“ Hubert,” said Elias, speaking in a whisper (barely audible, 
for he was unable to modulate it). “Listen, Hubert; are we 
alone?” 

Hubert Lossell came close to his brother and answered, ‘“ Yes. 

“ Quite alone? Are you sure? Is the door shut?” 

“Yes. What is it?” 

“ Hubert, why did you take the knife ?” 

In that moment, for the first time in his life, Hubert Lossell 
rejoiced with a rush of fierce rejoicing over the blindness he him- 
self had inflicted. 

“Listen, Hubert,’ Elias went on, speaking fast, and louder, 
though he still believed himself to be whispering, “I remember 
now. I remember all about it. I mean, not quite all, but enough. 
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There was somebody in the room when they struck me. Was it 
you or Hendrik struck me? I didn’t know you were there then. 
I can’t understand why I didn’t know. But before I woke, after 
the blow, I felt you were there. Were you gone, Hubert, when I 
struck Hendrik? I don’t remember you then. But when 
Johanna spoke about the knife, I suddenly remembered that you 
had been there that evening. Then it must have been you that 
used the knife, Hubert. Johanna says it was the knife killed 
Hendrik. But she doesn’t know, because I killed him too. Why 
did you kill Hendrik, Hubert, as well as 1?” 

In a moment the whole confused crowd of conflicting circum- 
stances fell into orderly places, and their harmony stood revealed 
to Hubert’s mind. The puzzle was complete. Once more he saw 
himself hurrying back from Amsterdam, having just caught the 
earlier train as it was steaming out of the station. Again he 
heard the incessant, exasperating “‘ Volderdoes Zonen, Volderdoes 
Zonen,” of the thumping carriages all the way down to Koopstad. 
He had noticed, upon reaching his destination, that it was still 
early, not yet half-past seven, and he had decided first to run out 
to the Villa, to obtain from Elias, before he was put to bed, the 
so necessary information as to the genuineness of the documents 
which had been used at Amsterdam. He must be certain of this 
matter first, before he could demand a final explanation of 
Hendrik. On the way out he had met a carriage—doubtless it 
was Hendrik’s, returning with the Notary—he had not recognised 
it in the mist. When he reached the house, he had let himself in 
with a latch-key, which he had constantly used after his return 
from China (Old Hendrik had had it), and, having seen a light in 
Elias’s sitting-room, he had run up thither. But on the landing 
he had paused, hearing voices, Hendrik’s and—and—yes—Alers’s, 
He had slipped into the adjoining bedroom and listened. Thus 
he had surprised these two in the midst of their quarrel. He had 
heard their recriminations, and had soon discovered all the 
infamy of the forged power of attorney. Hendrik had the 
document with him, and Hubert had soon heard him declare that, 
all other means having failed, he was now willing to use it. 
Furthermore he had heard him affirm that he was going straight 
to his appointment with Lankater, so that, in another hour at 
the most, the still cbtainable shares would be his. ll this 
Hubert had heard, as he stood listening in the darkness, but he 
had not been aware that, when Thomas left the house, the lawyer 
had taken away the forged deed with him in his pocket. 

Immediately after Alers’s departure, Hubert had burst in upon 
his two brothers. He had found Elias lying motionless in his 
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chair on one side of the fire, and Hendrik sitting pensively 
opposite. He now understood that Alers, on first entering, or 
perhaps Hendrik—more probably Alers—must have struck down 
the fool with some blunt object, not to hurt, but to silence him, 
and to have him out of the way. The interview between the 
twins had been short, but very violent. Elias must have re- 
covered consciousness, or semi-consciousness, towards its close. 
Hubert had furiously upbraided his brother, and reproached him 
with the impending ruin of the house. Hendrik had answered 
scornfully, had laughed at the other, at his impotent rage, at his 
got-up tale of the Tobacco Plot and its consequences, at the 
prospects of misery and misfortune, where success was at last 
within reach. “Iam going to be rich in spite of your envious 
resolve to keep me poor,” he had said. “I am off to Lankater’s 
notary at this moment. And to-morrow, when I am at last head 
of the house, little Hubert, we can continue this pleasant con- 
versation. Ta-ta.” He had run round by the window to depart 
—it was this shadow which Chris must have seen—but, suddenly 
bethinking himself, he had sat down in his former seat for one 
moment, to fasten a boot-lace. 

It was then that Hubert had stabbed him in the back, with a 
knife which he had caught up from a dumb-waiter standing ready 
in the passage. He had stabbed him in the name of Justice, in 
the service of red-handed, right-handed Nemesis, as an execu- 
tioner, an avenger, a Knight of the Cross. 

With one terrified glance at his victim, sitting bent double, the 
head sunk forward on the knees, and at Elias opposite, apparently 
senseless, Hubert had fled—from the room, down the deserted 
staircase, out of the house. He had understood immediately, 
even before he struck the blow, that suspicion would fall upon 
Alers. No one knew of his—Hubert’s—presence at the Villa. 
He must get back to the town in time to reach home, as if he had 
just arrived by the eight o’clock train. His acquaintance in 
Amsterdam could testify to his having quitted him too late to 
catch the preceding one. There had been only one way of 
rendering this possible. It was past eight already. He had 
jumped into Hendrik’s carriage under cover of the mist—that the 
tone of their voices was very similar is known to all Koopstad— 
and, having opened and shut the door once or twice so that the 
coachman might get tired of looking round, he had slipped out 
—still under cover of the mist—as soon as the tramrails were 
reached, and, catching a tram a few moments later, he had found 
himself at home as soon as, if not sooner than, Alers. 

Most of this he had of course known before, though he had had 
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no idea that Elias had been rendered unconscious, but had yet 
recovered such senses, or part of such senses, as he possessed in 
time to vaguely realise his second brother’s presence in the room. 
Of Alers’s having been there, Elias evidently was not aware, as 
was only natural, for Alers was not a person whose approach he 
could have gathered from any other indications than actual 
information. 

Hubert’s coming he had felt, as that of all people whom he 
especially loved. But it was evident that, as he regained a fuller 
consciousness, he had remembered nothing but the insult, the 
injury he had received, and springing forward he must have 
struck what was already the corpse of Hendrik Lossell. This 
Hubert now understood, and it explained to him how Elias could 
have so firmly believed himself to be the murderer. It also 
explained how Elias, knowing nothing of Alers, but remembering, 
when the wound with the knife was first mentioned, that Hubert 
had been in the room with him and Hendrik, had learnt to com- 
prehend that the wound with the knife must be Hubert’s. 

Hubert was happy—no, he was not happy—Hubert was content 
to know that the police-authorities thought otherwise. It was 
right that Alers should bear the blame of the murder. For, in 
reality, Alers was the guilty man. He had slain Hendrik morally. 
He alone had rendered this physical killing expedient, unavoidable. 
And it was right, it was just, that, being the intellectual cause of 
Hendrik’s death, he should be punished for it—and he alone. 

“Why did you kill Hendrik, Hubert?” repeated Elias after a 
long pause, “as well as I.” 

Hubert did not answer him. 

“T want to know,” the fool continued piteously. “I do so 
want to know, because I cannot understand. I have been thinking 
about it day and night; it seems for ages. And my head gets: so 


_tired, and then I forget what I thought. You didn’t do it, 


because he struck you? Did you do it, Hubert, you—yon, did 
you do it, because Hendrik wanted to do harm to Volderdoes 
Zonen ?” 

Hubert stood—away from his step-brother—by the window. 
He could not approach to give answer. He would not have 
known what answer to give. 

Doubtless Volderdoes Zonen had been his first thought. But 
he had not forgotten his children, whose fortunes were so 
intimately connected with the welfare of the firm. He desired 
nothing better than to work for them, and for Elias, and 
Margaret. The great house must be uplifted out of this slough 
of destruction. It must be restored to its former repose and 
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solidity, and the blot on its integrity must be wiped out in the 
course of the spotless years. That would be his mission in 
future. 

The name of Lossell must be as honoured in the future as 
it had ever been in the past. Koopstad honour. Commercial 
honour. The honour, not of even balances, which would mean 
bankruptcy, and are to be avoided, but of heavy balances on the 
right side—the winning side, that is. Big surpluses, in a word, 
for these are the only balances to which a wise merchant need pay 
attention, just as the only scales of which Justice is careful are 
her scales of increasing costs. Thank God, thou art only a fool, 
Elias; and of such, in this wide world of Koopstad, is the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

To restore the greatness of his name before the world, that, 
henceforth, would be Hubert Lossell’s work. He would do it 
with all his strength of heart and brain. He would bring up his 
sons to aid him and to work as hard, and as honestly, as he did. 
Until they took their share of the labour he must work alone. 
It was his destiny. He accepted it. And he thought of his dead 
father. 

The money was Elias’s. It would be more than ever Elias’s 
now, after Hendrik’s insolvency, for Hendrik’s share in the 
business would have to be bought up and his debts would have to 
be paid with the rich step-brother’s money. This was unavoidable, 
and doubtless the judges would authorise the necessary steps. 
But all must be open and above-board henceforth. And the 
money must remain Elias’s, according to old Volderdoes’s will. 
Hubert would always be a poor man. He could not help it. 
More than ever, Elias was head of the firm. 

But how could he have explained to this unfortunate why it 
had been his duty to remove Hendrik? Even had he wished to 
do so, the thing would have remained manifestly impossible. He 
must simply deny Elias’s charge, which not a soul would believe. 
Everyone knew that Hubert Lossell had been away at Amsterdam, 
and, on his return, had gone home straight from the station. 

And so he was dumb. 

“T believe,” continued Elias, “that you did it for Volderdoes 
Zonen. Because you told me before that Hendrik was harming 
them. That was very wicked of him. But I am sure also that it 
was very wicked of you to kill him. Don’t be angry with me for 
saying so, Hubert. It was far more wicked of me, because I only 
did it for myself.” 


He waited a moment, overpowered by the recollection of his own 
guilt. 
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“Tt was very, very wicked,” he went on presently. “Johanna 
says I didn’t kill him, because someone else killed him first. She 
doesn’t know it was you. She says two people can’t kill the same 
person, one after the other. But I know that is wrong, and so I 
told her, because Pilate killed Christ, and then the Jews killed 
him afterwards. Mother Margaretha told me so. And of course 
it’s true. I can love Mother Margaretha, and you can love her, 
and ever so many more people can. And you can hate Hendrik, 
and I can hate him, though it’s very wrong. I don’t hate him 
now; it was only for a minute. I don’t know much about what 
Johanna calls ‘ Death,’ but I know about killing people by hating 
them till they don’t go on being, and Johanna says they’re dead. 
Christ says we mustn’t hate anybody, and that’s what they did to 
Christ. It is the most dreadful wickedness possible. Ob, 
Hubert ”—his face contracted with anxiety—“ there is one thing 
I want to know terribly—I want to ask Mother Margaretha—I 
must know it. It is whether God has ever forgiven Pilate, though 
everybody here on earth seems so angry with him still.” 

Hubert stood motionless by the window, his eyes fixed on 
Elias’s. 

** Ah well,” said the blind man wearily. ‘“ You must find out 
and tell me. Mother Margaretha must send and tell me, if she 
mayn’t come herself, in that place where Johanna says they will 
put me; and Johanna says she mayn’t. Please remember to ask 
her about it. Please do.” 

“ Johanna says,” he began again, “that they never punish more 
than one person for killing a dead man. I don’t understand ; it 
seems so strange, but Iam very glad it should be so. And so, of 
course, they must punish me, because I was wickeder than you. 
And, besides, there is Mother Margaretha, and the children; Jack 
and Winnie, and the babies. And Volderdoes Zonen. I have 
thought of it all, but my head is very tired. It won’t matter 
much to me, whether I live here or in another house. Johanna 
says I shall live in another house, not so nice, but I shan’t notice. 
And, oh, Hubert, I hope you will be sorry. It was very, very 
wicked. And I shall be sorry too.” 

At last Hubert broke loose from the chain which had held him 
fettered to his silence. He ran up to Elias and caught his hand, 
but it was only to spell on its palm: “It wasn’t us, Elias. It 
was another man.” 

Elias disengaged his fingers and rose from his seat. “ Don’t, 
Hubert,” he said. “You hurt me. I know it was you, as well as 
me. If it was other people too, so much the worse for them. I 
don’t know anything about other people. But it was you who 
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came yesterday and killed him. I shall not tell anything about 
your coming to anybody. Never. And Johanna declares they 
are always satisfied with one man. ButI shall say: ‘Gentlemen, 
it was I who killed my brother. I was angry with him for 
striking me. You must lock me up.’ And you must live to be 
very, very sorry, Hubert, and, when you think of me, you will 
know that I am sorry too. I am sure we may ask God to forgive 
us. I thought not, at first, but I am sure now that we may 
always do that.” 

Elias stood erect by the fireplace. At his feet lay the hideous 
stain on the carpet, of which he was utterly unconscious. At 
that moment he saw only the brother who had wronged him in 
his childhood, whose face he had never beheld since it had 
outgrown its early infancy. His eyes were blazing with light. 

“ The gentlemen will be waiting for us,” he said. “ Dear, dear 
Hubert, you must be very sorry. And you must be very good to 
Volderdoes Zonen. I have been thinking, if we are very sorry, 
and if we pray to God very, very often, always—and I feel sure 
they will let me pray over there—that at last, perhaps, He may 
forgive us and make Hendrik not dead again, as the Lord Christ 
was made. And then Hendrik will be good, and we shall not 
have killed him. Oh no, I mean we shall have killed him, but he 
will not be killed. And he will come back to Cornelia, as Mother 
Margaretha, who Johanna said was dead, came back to me. It 
will all come right, only we must pray very much. We must 
pray very much, dear brother. I wish you had spoken to me and 
told me you had done it, and were sorry.” 

He threw back the long curls from his face and straightened 
his stately figure, and then, resuming immediately, unconsciously, 
the slight stoop of his blindness, he walked across the room with 
even step, and, opening the door and softly closing it behind him, 
went down to meet his judges. 

Hubert, left alone in the room—alone with that stain upon the 
carpet—stared stupidly for one moment at the door which had 
just sunk back into its place again. Then he sprang forward 
with a cry which no one but himself could hear : 

“ Elias!” 


THE END. 
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Pale. 


EE 


THERE is a sickness of the human soul 
That never any drug may help or heal; 
Nor scarlet poppy, nor the hemlock bowl, 
Nor dull Lethean opiate may steal 
The nameless horror from the heart of him 
Who once hath seen, in impotence to save, 
The lips of love slow-blanching to the grave, 
And known Death's kiss upon the eyelids dim. 


O lips of love, that shamed the summer rose! 
O wild-rose lips, most beautiful to see ! 
O wan white lips, more pale than winter snows, 
Death’s are ye now, that sacred were to me! 
O love-lit eyes, of star-surpassing light ! 
The hungry Death-kiss, ravenous to slay, 
Hath quenched your radiance; and I walk astray, 
A wandering alien in a land of night! 


O envious Death, dark monarch of the tomb, 
Unnumbered fair in that cold realm are thine, 
Full many maids hast thou in nether-gloom, 
Full many loves; this one alone was mine! 
What need hast thou of her in icy shade? 
O evil god, insatiate of sin, 
Who marr’st the beauty that thou may’st not win, 
Nay, take me too: a victim undismayed! 


Peace, angry heart! Thine utterance is vain, 
Thy words are lost upon the wandering air, 
There is no solace for thy hunger-pain, 
Nor help, nor hope, nor answer to thy prayer. 
My love is dead; there is no more to tell. 
There comes no message through the barred grate . 
Of this our home, the prison-house of Fate— 
Farewell, O Sweet! Without reply, farewell! 





A. E.. Macgrxtosu. 
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Constable and Sir Walter Scott. 


Reavers of Tolstoi will remember that author's gloomy tale of 
the man possessed with a lust for land. For a price agreed 
upon, the headmen of a district promise him as much of their 
territory as he shall walk round in a day. Before sunrise 
Pakhorn, the buyer, meets the headmen on the ground, and as 
soon as the sun shows a waking eyelid on the horizon, Pakhorn 
sets forth on his circuit, with a hoe in his hand to notch off his 
boundaries. He walks straight eastward till breakfast-time. It 
grows hot, and he takes off his blouse. “ But it is too soon to 
turn round,” says he inwardly. 

A few versts further on, the pedestrian lightens himself by 
removing his boots, but still he thinks he can add a mile or two 
ere swerving to right or left. By-and-by a glance backwards 
shows that the villagers are scarcely-discernible specks on the 
eminence whence he had set forth. He reckons it dinner-time, 
rests for a few minutes, and then begins curving his course 
towards the left. What heat! The afternoon mists have 
concealed the far-off crowd of spectators. Pakhorn feels that he 
is almost over-reaching himself; he has made his irregular circle 
too wide; he must now hasten back in a straight line. He is 
bathed in sweat; his lacerated legs are trembling; his eyes are 
aweary of the sun that they now see steadily nearing the western 
verge. He throws off more clothing, and hobbles along madly 
with the aid of his hoe. “I shall die of the strain,” cries 
Pakhorn ; “yet I have not time to stop short and die.” Pakhorn 
runs on with the last of his strength, and the sun still hovers on 
the horizon’s edge; it swoons into the haze; there is a great glow 
red as blood. The sun is nearly set, but Pakhorn is not far from 
the goal. He still sees it, and the people on the Shikhan gesti- 
culate to him, urge him on. He distinguishes the fox-skin money- 
bag on the ground, even sees the money in it; and he sees the 
Starshina, the mayor, sitting on the ground, his hands akimbo on 
his belly; and Pakhorn remembers his dream. “ Much land,” he 
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thinks; “but perhaps God has not willed me to live on it.” 
“Ah! brave lad,” shouts the Starshind, “you have got a good 
piece of land!” 

Pakhorn’s servant runs out to him, attempting to help him to 
his feet; but from his mouth pours a stream of blood, and he 
falls dead. 

The great and good and well-beloved Sir Walter Scott, cursed 
with his amor terrae sceleratus, has an aspect in which he looms 
upon us like Pakhorn. As Pakhorn strides through the hot 
afternoon’s mist, Scott labours along to the catastrophe of 
1826. Pakhorn’s servant is John Ballantyne. The Starshina 
(but we must not press the analogies of the story too far) is 
Archibald Constable. 

The writer of this article recently enjoyed the leisure to study 
the three bulky volumes in which Constable’s ‘Memoirs’ have 
been edited by his son. The'subject fascinated, and he adven- 
tured farther into the Serbonian bog of the Constable failure. 
He procured the somewhat scarce pamphlets severally entitled 
‘Refutation of Misstatements and Calumnies contained in Mr. 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott,’ ‘ The Ballantyne Humbug Handled’ (by 
Lockhart), and ‘Reply to Mr. Lockhart’s “ Ballantyne Humbug 
Handled.”’ Other works of a more impartial character have 
been consulted. The result of this inquiry has satisfied the 
writer that, while Lockhart dealt somewhat hardly by the 
Ballantynes, he misrepresented Constable quite cruelly, especially 
towards the end of the biography. In a few pages it may be 
possible to give some idea of the important services the famous 
Edinburgh publisher rendered to :letters, while it may also be 
made clear that to Scott’s extravagant passion for playing the 
laird, more than to any sanguine folly of his printers and his 
publishers, must be attributed the saddest cataclysm that ever 
overswept a career of genius. 

In 1791 the shop of Hill, the Edinburgh bookseller, was served 
by two apprentices who were great cronies. One was William 
Wallace, son of a Fifeshire leather merchant. He had begun his 
apprenticeship to the bookselling business at sixteen, but reserved 
all his leisure for the study of mathematics. By 1803 he had 
made himself sufficiently well-known in science to obtain a 
Professorship in the Royal Military College of Great Marlow; and 
in 1819 he succeeded to Sir John Leslie’s chair of Mathematics in 
the University of Edinburgh. The other of Mr. Hill’s young 
helpers was Archibald Constable, also from Fifeshire, where his 
father was reckoned the most intelligent farmer of that district 
of Scotland, being employed to manage the Earl of Kellie’s 
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estates. Archibald was born at Carnbee in 1774, and at Carnbee 
parish school he received his education. Hill’s shop in Edinburgh 
was in the Parliament Close, with an effigy of the poet ‘Thomson 
swung out over the door. To this shop, during the six years 
that Constable spent in it, most of the literati of Edinburgh 
resorted—clergymen and college professors chiefly, with occasional 
visitors like Burns and Captain Grose. The apprentice’s duties 
involved the useful education of attending auctions, and reading 
and compiling sale-catalogues. For some months he was pleasantly 
employed in cataloguing the library of the Duchess of Portland 
at Hatton, in Midlothian. Through such pursuits he grew 
to a knowledge of old and scarce books, and when, in 
1795, he married the daughter of a well-to-do printer named 
Willison, his father-in-law helped him with a good many hundreds 
of pounds to found a bookselling business of his own. He made a 
collector’s journey to London, and to the stores thus gathered 
together added a library, which he purchased complete from 
Mr. Bethune of Kilconquhar. 

It was his next business to print a catalogue of his wares, and 
hang over the door of the shop which he had hired, this legend— 
“Scarce Old Books.” Soon the young dealer began to feel his 
stock far from adequate to the satisfaction of the curious book- 
lovers who found their way to his shelves, so that they sometimes 
smilingly asked if the sign at his door should not be changed to 
“Scarce o books.” The kind of custom that grew about him, 
nevertheless, convinced him that the line in which he should 
persevere was the acquisition and display of rare works. 
Ere the year was out his success was moderately established, and 
among his visitors and correspondents were Pinkerton, George 
Chalmers, John Duke of Roxburghe, and Sir Walter Scott. It 
may easily be believed that the Duke of Roxburghe was a great 
“catch” for the struggling bookseller. This prince among 
bibliophiles told Constable that of all the valuable books 
he possessed, he loved most his copy of the ‘Complaynt of 
Scotland.’ He loved it so much that he never travelled 
without it. 

It was inevitable that, among the gentlemen who lounged away 
pleasant hours of the afternoons in his shop, some of the more 
ambitious or more needy should tempt Constable to publish 
for them. The temptation was not long withstood. If ever there 
was a born publisher, this purveyor for antiquaries was one. . Of 
course his beginnings in the large business were cautious, yet 
marked by the incertitude of fortune due to inexperience. ‘ Anec- 
dotes of the False Messias,’ by a divinity student named Black, was 
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produced still-born. ‘Observations on the Slave Trade’ and ‘A 
Letter to Mr. Pitt,’ both written by Mr. Robert Innes, were pub- 
lished at the author’s expense, and to the author’s loss. Next 
came a small success—Mr. Gordon Turnbull's ‘ Account of the 
Insurrection in Grenada.’ Principal Robertson’s translation from 
Lampe’s ‘Duration of Hell-Punishment’ failed; an edition of 
Dr. Erskine’s religious works went off very well. In connection 
with the next in the sequence of early ventures, Constable leaves 
us his first note of a bargain—“ For editing ‘ Fragments of 
Scottish History’ I gave Mr. Dalyell [Curator of the Advocates’ 
Library| from £20 to £30, the first sum of that amount I had 
paid for this sort of literary labour. My first purchase of a copy- 
right was a volume of discourses by Dr. Erskine, for which I paid 
£100.” While this was the day of small things with the publisher, 
the bookseller had much of his time taken up with trifles and 
absurdities thrust upon him by his correspondents, to the great 
trial of a nature always inclined to the irascible. The minister of 
Ettrick, while ordering a copy of ‘ Rawlin on Justification,’ would 
ask him to buy lottery tickets for himself and his servants, and 
to choose him a supply of tea, sugar, wax, and wafers. Another 
correspondent would ask him to select a governess “ who can bring 
her own piano,” and to find him “a good model for a sermon on the 
Celebration of Teace.” A Stirling bookseller wrote enjoining 
him to rise early on the following morning, and “ buy and despatch 
ten baskets of the finest strawberries the Edinburgh market can 
afford.” 

On the whole, the Constable of this period, with youth, and a 
loving wife, and a congenial occupation, and an ambition no more 
than gently tickling him, must have been a happy man. Here is 
Lockhart’s first reference to him in the ‘ Life ’ :— 


“ Archibald Constable, in after life one of the most eminent of British 
publishers, was at this period the keeper of a small bookshop, into 
which few but the poor students of Leyden’s order had hitherto found 
their way. Heber, in the course of his bibliomaniacal prowlings, dis- 
covered that it contained some of 

‘The small old volumes, dark with tarnished gold,’ 


which were already the Delilahs of his imagination; and, moreover, 
that the young bookseller had himself a strong taste for such charmers.” 


One significant fact must be added to the description of 
Constable’s circumstances at this period. Money in its metallic 
form had fallen almost entirely into disuse among “the trade.” 
It “ floated ethereally ” in bills and promissory notes from book- 
seller to bookseller, “ calling at the banks for transmutation when 
and so long as that could be effected.” 
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The next stage in Constable’s development of his business was 
the organising of excellent relations with London firms like 
Longmans and John Murray. Murray, indeed, was junior in 
standing to Constable, and looked up to him for help; the firm 
of Longman «& Co. was the oldest of the three establishments. 
It was the custom for such business houses to share risks in the 
publication of important works, and the first “big thing” that 
Constable did in connection with Sir Walter Scott’s writings 
was to take a fourth share in the production of the complete 
‘Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,’ Longmans bearing the re- 
maining risk. This speculation bore much fruit in 1803. The 
preliminaries of the bargain were settled in 1802, the year in 
which the Edinburgh Review startled the world by placing a 
small knot of young literary gentlemen high among the political 
leaders of the epoch. One day it had happened that Sydney 
Smith and two or three others were visiting Jeffrey in his “ flat ” 
in Buccleuch:Place. Smith proposed that they should set up a 
Review. The proposal was acceded to, and Smith edited the 
first number. It was published by Constable in October 
of 1802, and contained seven papers by Smith, four by Leonard 
Horner, four commonly ascribed to Brougham, and five by Jeffrey. 
Smith was then thirty-one years of age, Horner twenty-four, 
Brougham twenty-three, Jeffrey twenty-nine. The learning, the 
wit, the impetuous scorn of reigning convention that characterised 
this first number of the Edinburgh Review produced an imme- 
diate success, till that time unparalleled in literature. The 
Review started up like a pillar of cloud and fire in the land. 
Would its brilliance last? It seems that the sanguine men who 
had given it birth had thought that they might be content to 
go on writing for glory alone! The first few numbers were 
actually made up of contributions for which, splendid as they 
were, no remuneration was asked or offered. ‘ All gentlemen—no 
pay!” But the Scots caution of lawyer Jeffrey foresaw that this 
basis would not long last for the business, and Sydney Smith 
wrote to Constable thus :— 


“Sr1r,—You ask me for my opinion about the continuation of the 
E. Review. I have the greatest confidence in giving it you, as I find 
everybody here [in England] is unanimous in the idea of its success and 
in the hope of its continuation. It is notorious that all the reviews are 
the organs either of party or of booksellers. I have no manner of doubt 
that an able, intrepid, and independent review would be as useful to the 
public as it would be profitable to those who are engaged in it. If you 
will give £200 per annum to your editor, and ten guineas a sheet, you will 
soon have the best review in Europe.” 





a ner 
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Constable took this advice. Jeffrey was appointed editor, and 
long years after—in 1848—he made this memorandum : 


“The minimum was raised to sixteen guineas, at which it remained 
during my reign, though two-thirds of the articles were paid much higher, 
averaging, I should think, from twenty to twenty-five guineas a sheet on 
the whole number. I had, I might say, an unlimited discretion in this 
respect, and must do the publishers the justice to say that they never 
made the slightest objection.” 


Thus, then, by liberally providing a sound basis for the 
Edinburgh Review, Archibald Constable made the first of his four 
great bids for fame as an enterprising publisher. His other great 
bids were his astonishing exploitation of Scott, his buying of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and—long afterwards—his inauguration 
of the cheap literature movement by the publication of ‘ Constable’s 
Miscellany.’ It is small wonder that Lord Cockburn, looking 
back to those early days of the Edinburgh Review, wrote thus :— 


“To Archibald Constable the literature of Scotland has been more 
indebted than to any other bookseller. Till he appeared, our publishing 
trade was at nearly the lowest ebb; partly because there was neither 
population nor independence to produce or to require a vigorous publisher, 
and partly because the publishers we had were too spiritless even for their 
position. Our principal booksellers were Bell and Bradfute, and Manners 
and Miller, in the Parliament Close; Elphinstone Balfour, Peter Hill, 
and William Creech, in the High Street; and William Laing in the Canon- 
gate. Laing was a good collector of good books, chiefly old ones, but did 
not publish much. Creech was connected ‘with the publication of the 
works of Robertson and other respectable authors. All the rest were 
unimportant. Constable began as a lad in Hill’s shop, and had hardly set 
up for-himself when he reached the summit of his business. He rushed 
out, and took possession of the open field, as if he had been aware from 
the first of the existence of the latent spirits which a skilful conjuror 
might call from the depths of the population, to the service of literature. 
Abandoning the old timid and grudging system, he stood out as the 
general patron and payer of all promising publications, and confounded, 
not merely his rivals in trade, but his very authors, by his unheard-of 
prices. Ten, even twenty guineas a sheet for a review, £2000 or £3000 
for a single poem, and £1000 each for two philosophical dissertations, 
drew authors from dens where they would otherwise have starved, and 
made Edinburgh a literary mart famous with strangers, and the pride of 
its own citizens.” 


Yes, the publisher of the Review did indeed “rush out.” 
Within a few months his shop at the Cross had become the one 
and only centre for Edinburgh gossip, and there he was daily to be 
seen eagerly discussing important publishing plans with bigwigs 
like Leslie, or Playfair, or Dugald Stewart, while he was equally 
alive to the profit to be derived from encouraging younger men of 
promise. His correspondence, as revealed in his Memoirs, now 
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began to occupy a great part of his business day and of his 
evening leisure. An uncommonly good letter-writer, he was as 
lively and almost as polished as the correspondents who consulted 
him, and among these we note as the most frequent, Thomas 
Campbell, John Leyden, Alexander Murray, John Murray (the 
publisher), Chalmers (the antiquary), Joseph Ritson, Pinkerton, 
William Godwin, Mrs. Opie, Sir James Mackintosh, Maria Edge- 
worth, Basil Hall, and the Earl of Buchan. No student loving 
the literary history of this period can afford to neglect the sheaves 
of letters from such persons as these, which are reproduced in 
Constable’s Memoirs. How sanguine, how shifty, yet shiftless, 
does Tom Campbell show himself in his communications to the 
publisher! How humourless, pompous, self-adoring, and yet how 
beggarly in proper pride, is William Godwin discovered to be in 
those epistles that nearly always contain a whine for unearned 
money! Yet the money was never refused. Taken as a whole, 
the mass of correspondence in the Memoirs shows that Constable 
from first to last exhibited a gentlemanly, liberal, fostering, and 
accommodating spirit in dealing with men and women whose literary 
powers, great though these might be, were seldom unaccom- 
panied by impecuniosity, exalted self-esteem, and an irritating 
inability to keep faith in the matter of punctually fulfilling 
engagements. It is scarcely superfluous to add—these Memoirs 
give innumerable tokens that Constable practised large private 
charity. He appears to have had an unusually large retinue 
of educated and uneducated “hangers-on,” who drew upon 
his purse without stint or shame. The most amusing of these 
loafers was a “ stickit minister” named Dr. Duncan Forbes, a 
pedant of some parts, but impracticable and penurious to a degree. 
He long had the run of the bookshop gratis, taking therefrom 
what wares he pleased, and dunning money also from the 
proprietor. He wrote a strong letter of remonstrance to his 
patron on one occasion when an apprentice in the shop had 
actually asked him to pay for what he had selected. He always 
pleaded poverty. Constable was faithful to him to the end, 
sending the famous Dr. Abercrombie to attend him on his death- 
bed. With the usual protestation of destitution, he wheedled the 
doctor out of some wine. But he “cut up” for £1500, of which 
£1000 was heritable security. 

In the year following that in which the Review leapt into such 
extraordinary success, Constable, like the Chamberses afterwards, 
appears to have found himself almost ruined by sudden success; 
that is to say, his business as bookseller and publisher was 
developing too quickly: he required a partner. This partner 
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was found in Mr. Alexander Gibson Hunter, eldest son of the 
Laird of Blackness, in Forfarshire. Hunter was a high-spirited, 
well-read man, accustomed to move in the best Scottish society. A 
genuine passion for books led him to associate himself in the 
concern at the Edinburgh Cross, and he added £2500 to the 
capital of the business. He chiefly aided the establishment in 
gauging the tendencies of the literary world by frequenting 
literary circles in London and elsewhere. One of the social 
qualifications that caused him to shine in the strange Scottish 
society of those times was the fact that he was “‘ a good drinker.” 
He remained connected with the firm but a few years, retiring to 
succeed to the management of his paternal estate. Ere he left 
the business, he led Byron’s John Murray a dance among the 
hard-toping and most hospitable squires of the North, and the 
London man of books seems to have had a sore time of it in his 
company. One extract from Hunter’s business letters to his 
partner will suffice to indicate the kind of welcome that the 
Highlands gave to a Southern guest in the beginning of the 
century :— : 
“ Brechin, 26th August, 1806. 

“ We are all amazement at not having had a single word from you ever 
since we left home, except a small letter to Murray under cover to me. I 
hope you are well, and that nothing material has gone wrong. Do write 
on receipt of this, as we intend to endeavour to proceed homewards by the 
middle of next week, though that may be somewhat uncertain, as it is 
more difficult for some of us to get out of this country than into it. We 
had a most dreadful day at Brechin Castle that day I wrote you—one of 
the most awful known even in that house. What think you of seven of 
us drinking thirty-one bottles of red champagne, besides Burgundy, 
three bottles of Madeira, etc.? Nine bottles were drank by us after Maule 
was pounded (he had been living a terrible life for three weeks preceding), 
and of all this Murray contrived to take his share. How he got it over, 
God knows; but he has since paid for it dearly. He has himself 
principally to blame, having been so rash as to throw out a challenge to 
the Scots from the Englishmen, in which he was encountered, as you may 
suppose. He has since been close at home at Eskmount, very unwell ; 
but yesterday I got him physicked, and to-day we dine with Major 
Ramsay at Kelly—from which God send us a happy deliverance. To- 
morrow we go to the Beefsteak Club and ball at Forfar, and so forth, to 
Balnamoon on Saturday. After the Thursday at Brechin Castle the 
party dined at Eskmount. Murray could not come to table, but sat with 
us a little while after it, and then went to the drawing-room, and so 
escaped.” 


Let us now turn to the consideration of Constable’s relations with 
Sir Walter Scott. We have seen that the Edinburgh bookseller 
had in 1802 agreed to take a share in ‘The Border Minstrelsy.’ 
Two years afterwards Sir Walter offered him his edition of ‘Sir 
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Tristrem.’ This work had been originally designed for the 
‘Minstrelsy,’ but had grown to such proportions that it was 
deemed best to produce it separately. The book had been three 
years in the Ballantyne press. Sir Walter was eternally altering 
the proofs, and “the Scottish Baskerville” worked carefully and 
slowly. Thus writes Ballantyne to Constable: “The printing of 
‘Sir Tristrem’ will be finished about the end of June. If you 
approve, it ought to lie two months before it is hot-pressed, and 
it could be published about the beginning of October.” Sach 
methods of production would not nowadays satisfy either an 
ardent author or a busy publisher. Constable was in this instance 
as careful as Ballantyne. Although so much work had been 
expended on the book, he decided to bring it out in an edition of 
only one hundred and fifty copies, each priced two guineas. 
Lockhart remarks: “Mr. Ellis and Scott’s other antiquarian 
friends were much dissatisfied with these arrangements; but I 
doubt not that Constable was a better judge than any of them.” 

In January of the following year (1805) Constable became 
part publisher of ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel;’ but, 
upparently ill-content that the genius of Scotland’s greatest 
writer was being laid hold of by the London publishers, he 
took in hand all the risk of producing Scott’s ‘Memoirs of Sir 
Henry Slingsby’ (1806) and his edition of Sir Ralph Sadler’s 
Letters (1809). And then, on hearing that Scott had begun the 
poem ultimately called ‘Marmion,’ he offered for it a sum that 
“startled the literary world,” and, says Lockhart, “ was accepted 
without hesitation.” The following note put the agreement in 
writing :— 


“ DEAR Srzr,—We -have much pleasure in accepting your new poem, 
‘ Flodden Field,’ and not less in agreeing to pay for the same the sum of 
one thousand guineas. . . Payment of the copy-money shall be made to 
suit your convenience and your wishes. We remain, etc., 
“ ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Co.” 


This offer was more than twice as much as had been made by 
others to Scott for any poem, and it will be observed that it 
permitted the author to claim cash down—even in advance—if 
he wished it. ‘Marmion’ proved a splendid speculation for 
Constable; but well would it have been for both him and Scott 
if in all their subsequent dealings cash payments for works bond 
jide in process or accomplished had been adhered to. We see, at 
any rate, that such a basis of business would have been quite 
agreeable to Constable ; and it was not he, but Sir Walter, who 
called for a far looser and more visionary style of bargaining. 


‘Marmion ’ was given to the world in 1808. In the same year 
VOL. XCVI. 2k 
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Constable brought out Scott’s ‘ Memoirs of Captain Carleton,’ and 
‘Memoirs of the Earl of Monmouth,’ and his edition of 
‘Queenhoo Hall’; and it was also in this year that he agreed 
to pay Sir Walter no less than £1500 for an edition of Swift’s 
works. This tender is characterised by Lockhart as “ munifi- 
cent,” and this also (still to quote Scott's biographer) was 
“accepted without hesitation.” 

But now Lockhart must be drawn upon to describe an 
estrangement that sprang up between the Edinburgh firm and 
the mighty romancer :— 


“Though with a strong dash of the sanguine (without which, indeed, 
there can be no great projector in any walk of life) Archibald Constable 
was one of the most sagacious persons that ever followed his profession. 
A brother poet of Scott says of him, ‘Our butteracious friend at the 
Cross turns out a deep draw-well,’ and another eminent literator, still 
more closely connected with Constable, had already, I believe, christened 
him ‘The Crafty.’ Indeed, his fair and very handsome physiognomy 
carried a bland astuteness of expression, not to be mistaken by anyone 
who could read the plainest of nature’s handwriting. He made no 
pretensions to literature—though he was, in fact, a tolerable judge of it 
generally, and particularly well skilled in the department of Scotch 
antiquities. He distrusted himself, however, in such matters, being 
conscious that his early education had been very imperfect; and, more- 
over, he wisely considered the business of a critic as quite as much out of 
his proper line as authorship itself. But of that ‘proper line,’ and his 
own qualifications for it, his estimation was ample; and—often as I may 
have smiled at the lofty serenity of his self-complacence—I confess I now 
doubt whether he rated himself too highly as a master in the true science 
of the bookseller. He had, indeed, in his mercantile character, one deep 
and fatal flaw—for he hated accounts, and systematically refused, during 
the most vigorous years of his life, to examine or sign a balance-sheet ; 
but for casting a keen eye over the remotest indications of popular taste— 
for anticipating the chances of success and failure in any given variety of 
adventure—for the planning and invention of his own calling—he was not, 
in his own day at least, surpassed; and among all his myriad of under- 
takings, I question if any one that really originated with himself, and 
continued to be superintended by his own care, ever did fail. He was as 
bold as far-sighted, and his disposition was as liberal as his views were 
wide. Had he and Scott from the beginning trusted as thoroughly as 
they understood each other—had there been no third parties to step in, 
flattering an over-weening vanity on the one hand into presumption, and 
on the other hand spurring the enterprise that wanted nothing but a 
bridle, I have no doubt their joint career might have been one of un- 
broken prosperity. But the Ballantynes were jealous of the supcrior 
mind, bearing, and authority of Constable; and though he, too, had a 
liking for them both personlly—esteemed James’s literary tact, and was 
far too much of a humourist not to be very fond of the younger brother’s 
company—he could never away with the feeling that they intervened 
unnecessarily, and left him but the shadow where he ought to have had 
the substantial lion’s share of confidence. On his part, again, he was too 
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proud a man ‘to give entire confidence where that was withheld from 
himself; and more especially, I can well believe that a frankness of 
communication as to the real amount of his capital and general engage- 
ments of business, which would have been the reverse of painful to him in 
habitually confidential intercourse with Scott, was out of the question 
where Scott’s proposals and suggestions were to be met in conference, not 
with his own manly simplicity, but the buckram pomposity of the one, or 
the burlesque levity of the other, of his plenipotentiaries.” 

We must pause here to note the characteristic way in which 
Lockhart, to serve his own ends in writing a dramatic biography, 
has managed to wrap up in this seemingly candid compliment to 
Constable two deadly insinuations that exhibit the animus and 
unveracious aim of his performance. The reader of the passage 
just quoted is left with two impressions: first, that Constable, in 
the midst of seeming success, was afraid to examine his own 
business books ; and second, that at the same period he was giving 
himself out to Scott as a man of substantial capital, whereas he 
was far from being in circumstances so flourishing. Both in- 
nuendoes are gratuitously made by Lockhart, without the smallest 
attempt to justify them by proofs. To any reader of Constable’s 
Memoirs it becomes as clear as day that as soon as Constable had 
got the length of assuming partners in his business, he gave over 
to them trustfully the mechanical management of accounts, 
while they aided and encouraged him in the higher functions of a 
publisher, such as are comprised in the French term éditeur. 
These partners, we may be sure, did not join their brains and 
their capital to the house of Constable without ascertaining that 
at the time of their entrance it was in a sound state; and once 
identified with the house, they were likely to examine very 
carefully, even when Constable did not, the records of profit and 
loss. Constable’s first partner, Hunter, after scrutiny of the 
books, joined the business in 1803, with £2500. In 1811 Robert 
Cathcart and Robert Cadell, presumably after due inquiry, joined 
the business because Hunter was retiring to be a laird. Mr. 
Hunter, during his partnership, had drawn £6500 from the funds, 
and for his share in that business (which was three-eighths) 
Cathcart paid £17,000. Therefore, even in 1811 the sound 
capital of the young concern must have been over £45,000. 
These facts of themselves prove that Constable’s firm had books and 
balance-sheets at this period that were pleasant enough to look 
into; and the unlimited confidence then reposed in the house by 
other firms like Longmans and John Murray indicated the state of 
things more truly than does Lockhart’s sneer. 

Lockhart perhaps rightly suggests that the Ballantynes in- 
trigued against Constable through pure jealousy ; but other causes 
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were at work to alienate Scott from his publisher. Hunter, whom 
he called “that bear,” had undoubtedly been rude to him. And 
the Edinburgh Review, true to its motto of independence, had 
severely treated ‘Marmion,’ though both the book and the review 
were published by the same firm. Chief cause of all, Scott was a 
partner in Ballantyne’s printing-house, and, holding the opinion 
which he once, at least, expressed—that to work for Constable was 
to remain “a hewer of wood and drawer of water ”—he concluded 
that he would save one large profit by making his own printing- 
house his own publishing-house. In 1809, therefore, the firm of 
“ John Ballantyne & Co., Booksellers,” was set agoing. Not only 
did Scott during the next four years reserve his own productions 
for this new firm, but he projected for it, and caused it to publish, 
new editions of many works entirely unsuited for a popular 
reception. Constable considered his “ proper line” to be publish- 
ing, not authorship; it is sad that Scott did not with equal 
wisdom recognise how little the genius of a literary man fits him 
for commercially estimating the public’s notions about general 
literature. The one great success of the ill-starred house was the 
production of the ‘Lady of the Lake.’ About this publication 
the Ballantynes actually had to go to the discarded Constable for 
advice. How many copies should they risk printing? How 
would he advise them to advertise? And soon. To these rather 
undignified references, Constable freely answered with his ex- 
perience; and, perhaps a little ashamed of this correspondence 
between the two houses, Sir Walter penned the following note to 
Constable :— 


13th March, 1810. 

“ DEAR SiR,—I am sure if Mr. Hunter is really sorry for the occasion 
of my long absence from your shop, I shall be happy to forget all dis- 
agreeable circumstances, and visit it often as a customer and amateur. I 
think it necessary to add (before departing from this subject, and I hope 
for ever) that it is not in my power to restore our relative situation as 
author and publishers, because, upon the breach between us, a large capital 
was diverted by the Ballantynes from another object, and invested in their 
present bookselling concern, under an express assurance from me of such 
support as my future publications could give them; which is a pledge not 
to be withdrawn without grounds which I cannot anticipate. But this is 
not a consideration which need prevent our being friends and well- 
wishers. Yours truly, 

“'W. Scorr.” 

When Scott wrote this letter, his publishing-house had hardly 
been a year in existence, yet John Ballantyne was expressing a 
fear that the bulk of the books they were printing would never 
sell. Nevertheless Scott went buoyantly ahead, and in 1811 
bought Abbotsford. In 1812 the house of Ballantyne was sinking 
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every day deeper in the mire, while Sir Walter was building and 
planting, dreaming in stone and scheming in trees, on the banks 
of the Tweed. Even the initial purchase-money for Abbotsford— 
a fleabite compared with the tremendous sums afterwards required 
for its extension and support—was obtained by the fatal plan 


vulgarly called “going on tic.” Sir Walter wrote to James 
Ballantyne :— 


“There are two pieces, either of which would suit me, and both would 
make a very desirable property indeed. They stretch along the Tweed, 
near half-way between Melrose and Selkirk, on the opposite side from 
Lord Somerville, and could be had for between £7000 and £8000—or either 
separate for about half the sum. I have serious thoughts of one or both, 
and must have recourse to my pen to make the matter easy. The worst is 
the difficulty which John might findin advancing so large a sum as the 
copyright of a new poem.” 


This was cruelly tempting a man all too prone to do rash things. 
The money was got for the purchase of the land ; other sums were 
needed, and drawn from the firm, chiefly by bills; and it is not 
surprising that as soon as the year 1813 saw the light, the firm 
of Ballantyne & Co. was discovered on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Whither now did the distressed partners turn for relief? To the 
very Constable, in pique against whom they had associated them- 
selves as publishers. They found themselves burdened with a 
large quantity of unsaleable stock, and their first move was to try 
and foist off upon Constable as much of this as possible, while 
offering, as inducements to this arrangement, shares in some of 
Scott’s poems. First of all, their ‘Edinburgh Annual Register’ 
was put before him. On calling for their statement of accounts, 
Constable found (Lockhart admits) that this work had been 
published at a loss of never less than £1000 per annum. He 
naturally refused to buy the publishing rights, but generously 
agreed to take 300 copies, and with other purchases made up his 
immediate accommodation to £2000. The stock which he thus had 
been pressed into buying proved a dead loss to his firm, as every- 
body must have expected. But so strong was Scott’s belief in 
Constable’s ability to rescue his firm, that as soon as he had con- 
sented to treat, Sir Walter wrote off to John Ballantyne in 
London :—“ Constable will be a zealous ally; and for the first 
time these many weeks I shall lay my head on a quiet pillow.” 
The very next month Scott is writing to Terry to buy for him 
“that splendid lot of ancient armour advertised by Winstanley,” 
and he goes on with the Abbotsford improvements. To carry out 
these improvements, Scott offers Constable the copyright of an 
unwritten poem for £5000; he procures Constable’s assistance 
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with the banks in realising a bill for £4000, guaranteed by the 
Duke of Buccleuch; and in August he directs his firm of 
Ballantyne & Co. to put all its affairs in his former publisher’s 
hands. Let us now quote a single letter from the Memoirs to 
show how Constable, slighted and doubtless wounded as he had 
been, gallantly accepted the office of “a friend in need.” It must 
be clearly understood that up to this period Constable & Co. did 
not owe a penny to Scott or to the Ballantynes. 


“ Edinburgh, 24th August, 1813. 

“ DEAR S1r,—I was this morning favoured with your letter of yesterday, 
and Messrs. Ballantyne have just now left me, after a long interview on 
the subject of their affairs. I have not yet seen statements, but Mr. John 
Ballantyne has promised to lay them before me without delay, when I 
shall be truly happy to find reason to alter the opinion which Mr. James 
Ballantyne transmitted to you on Sunday [namely, the notion that bank- 
ruptcy was inevitable.}] On the subject of this house coming under 
acceptance at present, I am obliged explicitly to assure you that our 
doing so might be attended with the most injurious consequences to our 
own credit. Regarding your private fortune, influence, and resources, 
believe me I have no doubt; but you are not in the midst of the 
mercantile world, and cannot therefore be so fully aware of the present, 
and I may add increasing, difficulties in money negotiations as I am, or 
I am convinced you would feel completely aware of the necessity of a 
great exertion very speedily made to secure a large sum of money inde- 
pendent of your present and ordinary business resources; and I again 
repeat my opinion, that your connection with and interest in the business 
of Ballantyne & Co. makes this a measure of absolute necessity. A 
partial sum of £1000 this month, a similar sum next, and so on, would 
keep you in constant trouble. They might be managed through the 
banks here for a time; but allow me to impress upon you that the risks 
are greater than you may at present estimate, and I need not add the 
consequences which might follow an interruption to them. Changes of 
an unlooked-for nature have taken place in the arrangements of this 
house [an allusion to Hunter’s secession]; but, thank God, its credit has 
stood firm, and every day I live increases the necessity and my anxiety for 
its preservation. If these and many other considerations, with which I 
need not trouble you at present, put it in my power to embark my credit 
in raising the sums you mention, it will afford me great pleasure to do so, 
but I am sure you would not expect me to endanger my own safety. I 
am sincere when I assure you that I will serve you in everything within 
my power, but the only effectual means which occurs to me for your 
immediate relief is the support of one or two of your wealthy friends, in 
guaranteeing a London account, which I think I could, with almost 
certain success, recommend to our own bankers. . . I have only to assure 
you again how truly I am your faithful friend and servant.” 


A guarantee for £4000 was begged from the Duke of Buccleuch, 
and Constable successfully introduced Scott to Brooks’s Bank, after 
devising ways of additionally guaranteeing the account. Scott 
at this time declared ‘‘ Mr. Constable’s advice is, as I have always 
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found it, sound, sensible, and friendly.” Lockhart again 
comments as follows :— 


“T regret to say that, had I adhered to the chronological order of Scott’s 
correspondence, ten out of every twelve letters, between the date of his 
application to the Duke of Buccleuch and his removal to Edinburgh on 
the 12th of November, would have continued to tell the same story of 
pecuniary difficulty, urgent and almost daily applications for new advances 
to the Ballantynes, and endeavours, more or less successful, but in no 
case effectually so, to relieve the pressure on the bookselling firm by sales 
of its heavy stock to the great publishing houses of Edinburgh and London. 
Whatever success these endeavours met with appears to have been due 
directly or indirectly to Mr. Constable, who did a great deal more than 
prudence would have warranted in taking on himself the results of its 
unhappy adventures, and by his sagacious advice enabled the distressed 
partners to procure similar assistance at the hands of others, who did not 
partake his own feelings of personal kindness and sympathy.” 


To summarise affairs up to this point: in 1807 Constable had 
attempted to attach Scott to his house by offering for an un- 
finished poem more than twice as much as had ever been 
dreamt of for a poem by this author. The offer was accepted, but 
seems only to have given wider visions of aggrandisement to the 
poet, who must needs secede from Constable and found a business 
in opposition to him. During the conduct of this business, the 
partners did not scruple to ask for Constable’s advice whenever 
their own incapacity left them in doubt as to how to proceed. 
At length the firm was on the point of failure, when Constable 
forgivingly came forward and, by buying very doubtful stock from 
them, by pledging his credit, by using his friends, he prevented 
Sir Walter and the Ballantynes from being declared bankrupts. 
He who cares to study Lockhart alone, or Lockhart along with 
the Memoirs and the Ballantyne tracts, will be convinced that, 
however careless the Ballantynes were as business men, this 
crisis was mainly brought about by Scott’s passion for acquiring 
landed property by unearned and fictitious increments to his 
income, and by his futile endeavours to create and direct a pub- 
lishing house of his own, in opposition to the man who 
subsequently came forward and saved him. 

It would not be surprising to learn that, after being thus helped 
over the stile, Sir Walter Scott gratefully and staunchly carried 
all his literary wares to Constable & Co. It must not be 
thought Scott’s aid or patronage—or whatever the relation may 
be called—was essential to the Edinburgh publisher, who had 
now attained a high position among booksellers by a variety of 
speculations quite out of the Ballantyne sphere. His latest great 
venture had been to buy up the Encyclopedia Britannica at 
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the price of £14,000, and to start the important Supplement to 
that work in several volumes. As an introduction to this Sup- 
plement he had commissioned a dissertation by Dugald Stewart 
on the progress of Philosophy, and another by Playfair on the 
progress of Mathematical Science. The price he paid for the first 
essay was £1600, for the second £1000. The scale of remune- 
ration for the articles in the body of the Supplement was very 
liberal likewise. Macvey Napier, a briefless advocate who haunted 
Constable’s shop, was selected as editor by the discriminating 
bookseller, and given £2000 to produce the thing well; and 
he did it. Thus the total expenses of the Supplement came to 
£9000. Yet the enterprising firm which cast so expensive a net 
into the sea made hauls with it that justified the venture abun- 
dantly. Lockhart has said that Constable was a proud and a 
vain man. So he appears to have been, though not more proud 
or vain than generous. His pride, we may be fairly sure, made 
him stand aloof, after his efforts for Ballantyne & Co., to see 
how Sir Walter of his own free will would treat him. 

Scott’s edition of Swift had been a long time in hand, but 
shortly after the money crisis which has been referred to he con- 
cluded his labours on this production, and handed in the MS. to 
Constable. It was published in 1814. It has been already stated 
that £1500 was the price of thecopyright. Late in the preceding 
year Scott had pulled the long-neglected beginning of ‘ Waverley’ 
from a drawer, and, while completing it, sent a portion to 
Constable, by Ballantyne, for his valuation. Constable offered 
£700 for it—a price at which we may now smile; yet Lockhart 
seems to think it was large, especially as the authorship was to be 
kept a profound secret. Here we may notice how Constable was 
again giving Scott the chance of resuming business on the terms 
of payment down for work done. In this instance Scott thought 
it better to refuse Constable’s offer. ‘Waverley’ was published in 
1814 on the “half-profit” system, and we all know how the 
novel passed round the world from hand to hand with the speed 
of the fiery cross. It was the glorious time when Romance, 


“Like a stranger come from far, 
Sounding through Christian lands her trumpet, roused 
Peasant and king.” 


For the sake of brevity, we must pass over in a word Scott’s 
articles “Chivalry” and “Drama” for the Supplement (at £100 
apiece), and his editions of ‘The Memorie of the Somervilles’ and 
‘Rowland’s Letting Off of the Humours of the Blood.’ The next 
transaction between Scott and Constable was the purchase of half 
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the right in ‘The Lord of the Isles’ for £1500. Scott drew the 
money—as was now to be usually the case with him—ere he had 
written any part of what he sold. But no sooner had he com- 
pleted his ‘ Swift,’ written most of ‘Waverley,’ composed ‘The 
Lord of the Isles,’ put together his ‘Chivalry’ and ‘ Drama,’ and 
edited the two minor books already mentioned—all as the work of 
a twelvemonth—than he had to turn to ‘Guy Mannering,’ and 
this he completed in six weeks. 

The building and the lavish hospitality at Abbotsford had been 
growing apace. For all this, money was increasingly needful. The 
dregs of the Ballantyne Company’s difficulties had now worked up 
to the surface, and the horrors of bankruptcy appeared imminent 
again. It became absolutely necessary that Scott should either 
apply to his private friends for fresh assistance, or task his literary 
powers with some such extravagant effort as has now been recorded. 
To save their credit, it appeared to the Ballantynes and to Scott 
that the purchase of ‘Guy Mannering’ should be made to carry with 
it the purchase also of some of the dead stock of books belonging 
to their house. They seem to have been ashamed to reveal to 
Constable the recrudescence of their embarrassments, and probably 
felt that in any case he would not have been able further to help 
them. Accordingly they resolved to offer the new work to the 
London trade, and eventually Longman consented to take the 
novel for £1500 of bills, further relieving the Ballantynes by 
purchasing from their stock to the extent of £500. Of this trans- 
xction Constable only heard by chance from Longman himself. 
For the sake of selling so comparatively small an amount of stock, 
it seemed scarcely worth while for the Edinburgh printing-house 
to desert its Scottish ally; but probably this desertion was in 
no small measure due to the jealousy and the “ unnecessary inter- 
vention ” of the Ballantynes, who from this time appear to have 
obtained heavy commissions for negotiating all their partner’s 
writings. To excite the publishers to emulation, to get as much 
ready-money from them as possible, to foist on them Ballantynes’ 
stock, and to extend a credit connection among them against 
emergencies—such, in addition to John Ballantyne’s more private 
ends, appear to have been the aims of that ever-embarrassed firm 
of which Sir Walter was the hidden but principal partner. Amid 
those struggles to keep their heads up, Scott and his satellites 
exhibited no delicacy or compunction regarding their desertion of 
Constable, who was to them, in their straits, merely such a milch- 
cow as any other man of his trade. It must be wrong to suppose 
that the Edinburgh publisher did not experience the greatest 
chagrin on learning of the London arrangements. Yet he felt 
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that everything leaving Scott’s pen was sure to meet with 
dazzling success; and he bided his time in bridled impatience. 
A sop was offered to him in a gingerly manner, when the Ballan- 
tynes arranged with Longmans and John Murray to publish 
‘Paul’s Letters to His Kinsfolk,’ and provisionally reserved a 
third share for Constable. He accepted the share. The book went 
through several editions in 1816. In the same year ‘The Anti- 
quary’ was quietly put into Constable’s hands, and was produced 
on the “ half-profit” system. It had as great a success as ‘Guy 
Mannering.’ But now came further pressure on Constable to buy 
more of the Ballantyne stock, and as prudence forbade him to meet 
the wishes of the proprietors, the Ballantynes were empowered by 
Scott to try Murray and Blackwood, and to tempt them with 
rumours of ‘Tales of My Landlord’ in progress. 

Constable had been admitted, almost from the beginning, into 
the secret of the novels, and for that reason, among others, it 
would have been desirable for the novelist to have him continue 
the publisher without interruption; but Scott suspected that 
if he were called upon to conclude a bargain for a fourth novel 
before the third had made its appearance, Constable’s scruples as to 
the matter of printing might at least protract the treaty; and why 
Scott should have been urgently desirous of seeing the transaction 
settled before the expiration of the half-yearly term of Whitsun- 
day, is sufficiently explained by the fact that, though so much of 
the old unfortunate stock of John Ballantyne & Co. still remained 
on hand, and with it some occasional recurrence of commercial 
difficulty as to floating-bills was to be expected—while James 
Ballantyne’s management of the pecuniary affairs of the printing- 
house had continued to be highly negligent and irregular—never- 
theless, the sanguine author had gone on purchasing one patch of 
land after another, until his estate at Abbotsford had already grown 
from 150 to nearly 1000 acres. ‘The property all about his original 
farm had been in the hands of various small owners (Scotticé cock- 
lairds); these persons were sharp enough to understand, ere long, 
that their neighbour could with difficulty resist any temptation 
that might present itself in the shape of an offer of more acres ; 
and thus he proceeded buying up lot after lot of unimproved 
ground, at extravagant prices—his “appetite increasing by what it 
fed on.” This is the sad reading that we find in Lockhart’s ‘ Life.’ 
Murray and Blackwood bought the ‘Tales’ and some Ballantyne 
stock, and so things were kept jogging for a time :— 


“«To Mr. John Ballantyne. 
“ DEAR JOHN,—I have the pleasure to enclose Murray’s acceptances. I 
earnestly recommend you to push, realising as much as you can. 
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“Consider weel, gude man, 
We hae but borrowed gear; 
The horse that I ride on, 
It is John Murray’s mear! 
“ Yours truly, 
“WaLTeR Scort.” 


In 1817 Scott went back to the house of Constable with his poem 
of ‘ Harold the Dauntless,’ and in May of the same year the author 
invited him and John Ballantyne to Abbotsford, to consider the 
project of a novel which Constable himself subsequently named ‘ Rob 
Roy. The “Author of Waverley ”—money affairs apart—was 
now in the fullest enjoyment of life. He felt the zest of practi- 
cally inexhaustible literary power, the thrill that connected him 
with the whole entranced world; but he felt even more the insatiate 
delight of acquiring and laying out land, of adding building to 
building, and of dreaming about a fortune for the family of “landed 
gentry” he was founding. When Constable, who truly loved and 
worshipped Scott—as who did not ?—went down to Abbotsford 
he found the host in the most rollicking enjoyment of Ballantyne’s 
wit. The Wizard unfolded many of his literary plans—never 
without the “pawkiest” art. Hints were thrown out about 
enduring compacts, no doubt. The publisher, in short, drank the 
atmosphere of the enchanter’s cave. The same enchanter took him 
for long walks through his estate, telling Border tales and quoting 
ballads the while; and he did not forget to point out the fair lands 
of Toftfield, which he lusted to acquire, if only he could raise 
£10,000. Whatever the nature of these conferences, Constable 
seems to have come away from them pledged to do for the mighty 
author all that his money, his credit, and his abilities could do, in 
return for a closer partnership in Scott’s plans and performances. 
His vanity must have been soothed by his host’s candour and hos- 
pitality ; his ambition became winged when the possibilities opened 
up of securing Scott all to himself. He probably even then 
realised how perilous it would be to identify most of his interests 
with the encumbered affairs of the Ballantyne Company ; yet Scott’s 
intellectual resources appeared an unparalleled and inexhaustible 
mine of wealth; to be associated with him was to shine in no 
ordinary light. One thing must have been quite clear to Con- 
stable—that Scott was a monomaniac, and that to humour and 
hold him, it would be needful to keep him supplied with these 
most costly toys, fields and woods, and stone and lime. For good 
or evil, Constable went back to Edinburgh the purchaser of the 
unwritten ‘Rob Roy,’ and prospectively publisher-in-chief to the 
greatest author in the world of his time. He gave Scott £1700, 
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and made other arrangements, obscure and foolish, by which he 
saddled himself with some of the everlasting Ballantyne stock, and 
put no less a commission in John’s private pocket than £1200 (see 
Lockhart). Here, then, we have almost the final tableau of this 
commercial tragedy. “Land, more land!” cries Scott; “I offer 
my brains for land.” ‘You wish it; you shall have it,” replies 
Constable, Ballantyne applauding. Pakhorn is away on his mad 
round ; his henchman and the Starshind clap their hands in all good 
faith and hope. Toftfield, at the first step, was tacked on to the 
Abbotsford estate, the money being raised by the usual resort to bills. 

From this time forth till the crash of 1826, all Scott’s produc- 
tions were handed in to Constable. The length to which this 
paper has already attained must preclude detail of the various 
transactions between the Wizard and the Lord High Constable, 
as the Ballantynes were now pleased to call the potentate of the 
Cross. Scott, acting the prince at Abbotsford, incapable of stay- 
ing to consider the difference between possibilities and proba- 
bilities, constantly used his firm of Ballantyne & Co. for raising 
money. As constantly Ballantyne & Co. resorted to Constable 
& Co. for bank influence, so that, in order to keep all sweet on 
the Tweed, John Ballantyne and Constable paid bill upon bill, like 
excited gamesters throwing card upon card. The prices Scott 
obtained from Constable were enormous—£1000, for instance, for a 
poem he wrote in two days. Yet Constable made a large profit on 
every investment of the sort that actually resulted in a publication. 
It was the bills he accepted from Ballantyne & Co., together with the 
prices he paid long in advance for books of which hardly the titles 
existed, that led to the fatal entanglement between his firm and 
Scott’s. At one time Scott had actually received from Constable 
the prices of four books, not one of which was written. To add 
to the publisher’s troubles, there came a day when Ballantyne 
threatened to stop the supplies of MS. from Scott, unless he 
consented to take over all the remaining Ballantyne stock. This 
he did, paying £5000 for it, and getting a third of that price when, 
with difficulty, he re-sold it. In 1823 Scott owed, in bills to 
Ballantyne and Constable, £46,000, as is shown on page 60 of the 
‘Refutation.” Between May 1822 and April 1823, Ballantyne 
& Co. paid £1146 merely as discount on the bills received for 
Sir Walter’s exclusive accommodation. 

The practice between the Ballantynes and Constable’s Company 
was for Constable & Co. to grant bills for required amounts to the 
Ballantynes, and to draw counter-bills for the same amount against 
them, to be realised in the event of the Ballantynes not clearing 
the original bills when payment fell due. 
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In the whole history of commerce there is nothing so dramatic 
as the third volume of the Constable Memoirs, containing the 
letters—by turns apprehensive, agonising, desperately urgent— 
in which Constable, Cadell, Scott, and the Ballantynes acquaint 
each other of their shifting situations in the storm that ruined 
them. October of 1825 saw Constable in London. He was now fat 
and frail in body. His mind was well-nigh unhinged by the news 
that awaited him in London. A commercial panic had set in, and 
the publishing house of Hurst & Robinson, with which his own 
house was closely connected, was tottering. His firm had to strain 
every nerve to bring credit and cash to the aid of Hurst & Robinson ; 
Scott and the Ballantynes were at length warned that they must 
also add all their resources and exertions to save the common 
cause. The publisher returned to press matters in Edinburgh. 
Sir Walter writes in his private journal: “Constable has been here, 
as lame as a duck upon his legs, but his heart and courage as firm 
as a cock. He has convinced me we will do well to support the 
London house. He has sent them about £5000, and proposes we 
should borrow, on our joint security, £5000 for their accommoda- 
tion.” Again he writes in a passage not quoted by Lockhart : 
“December 18th. I have about £10,000 of Constable's, for which 
I am bound to give literary value. ... Once more, patience, cousin, 
and shuffle the cards.” 

The end came in 1826. Like men holding on to each other's 
shoulders, at the stepping-stones of a Highland ford, as soon as Hurst 
& Robinson failed, Constable, Scott, and the Ballantynes came 
down with a run. 


“For myself,” wrote Scott, in his sturdiest style, “ be my loss lighter or 
heavier, I will bear it manfully. ‘Woodstock’ will be on the counter in 
a month, and you shall see that neither frost nor foul weather shall abate 
the spirit of, dear Constable, yours truly, 

“ WALTER Scott.” 


The glut of satisfaction that Constable had attained in becoming 
_ Scott’s publishing factotum had been indeed brief and expensive. 
During that intoxicating period of confidence, when he was allowed 
to assist in raking up materials for the Waverleys, even allowed to 
christen one or two of them, and when Sir Walter, so to speak, went 
arm-in-arm with him, Constable, in a mingling of conceit with 
some measure of patriotic pride, walked the streets of Edinburgh 
quite giddily. Cadell, his partner, tells us, “ His vanity boiled over 
so much at this time, on having his suggestions gone into, that 
when in his high moods, he used to stalk up and down his room, 
and exclaim, ‘By G—, I am all but the author of the Waverley 
Novels!’” It is impossible to forbear smiling at this picture. The 
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entétement is complete. Yet think of the companion picture—Sir 
Walter pacing his study at Abbotsford and imagining that his 
house, begun, continued, and ended with bills, was a solid and 
legitimately earned property ; whereas his current yearly expenses, 
for hospitality extended to his friends, for his purchases of books, 
pictures, and armour, for support afforded to his children, must 
have run away with nearly all the real cash he earned. 

When Constable & Co. suspended payment, it was found that the 
bills which they and Ballantyne held against each other amounted on 
each side to about £30,000. Thatis to say, Constable had advanced 
as much to the Ballantynes, and had received from them counter- 
bills to be used in the event of the Ballantynes not paying off the 
original advance at the proper time. These counter-bills, as their 
very nature demanded, were dated, and were as a matter of course 
and necessity discounted by the Constables when—as nearly always 
happened—the Ballantynes could not clear off the originals. Thus 
the two sets of bills, when Constable failed, were found in circula- 
tion, and it fell upon Ballantyne & Co. to produce cash for both. 
Lockhart, who, towards the end of his biography, finds it necessary 
to cast forth insinuations against Constable that he did not dream 
of when he was writing his early volumes, thinks fit, in seeming 
ignorance of what a bill is, to say this of Constable’s conduct on 
the eve of the failure :— 


“The counter-bills, meant only for being sent into the market in the 
event of the primary bills being threatened with dishonour—these 
instruments of safeguard for Constable against contingent danger were 
allowed to lie uninquired about in Constable’s desk, until they had 
swelled to a truly monstrous ‘sheaf of stamps.’ Constable’s hour of 
distress darkened about him, and he rushed with these to the money- 
changers. They were nearly all flung into circulation in the course of 
this maddening hour of panic.” 


This is a very serious charge to make. It was brought forward 
when Constable was in his grave, and when his eldest son, the 
only near relation then qualified by age to deal with the slander, 
was unfortunately insane. But the Ballantynes’ trustees in their 
pamphlet prove the utter baselessness of the accusation. Nay, 
they prove that, while a new edition of the ‘Life’ was passing 
through the press, Mr. John Hughes, a trustee on James 
Ballantyne’s estate, sent to Cadell, the publisher of the ‘ Life,’ 
strictures showing the absurdity of the charge. These strictures 
were meant for Lockhart, but Cadell, who had been on bad terms 
with Constable long before he became involved in the ruin of the 
firm, withheld those important notes from Lockhart. 

Lockhart’s other innuendoes against Constable we must leave 
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unnoticed at present. The general impression his ‘Life’ has 
left upon the world is that Scott, when a man of vast undoubted 
wealth, was involved in ruin without much fault of his own save 
carelessness, and that this ruin was brought upon him by the 
wiles of a sanguine and fraudulent publisher—Constable. Whether 
the £30,000, or perhaps much more, that he had advanced to 
Scott would, if supplied by Constable to Hurst & Robinson, have 
enabled that firm to float, thus saving general credit, it is 
impossible to say. At any rate, it has been made fairly clear 
that the indebtedness of Scott to Constable was of his own 
accumulating. When Hurst & Robinson’s failure dishonoured 
their bills in Constable’s hands to the extent of £88,000 (see 
Memoirs), Constable, between such unstable commercial friends on 
the one hand, and such an eager borrower as Scott had been on the 
other, was a man more to pity than to blame. The Ballantynes’ 
trustees, albeit fighting for their own side rather than Constable’s, 
thus plainly state the case, with special reference to the time when 
Scott had procured from the publisher bills for four unwritten novels. 


“Was such a monstrous anticipation of literary profits ever before 
heard of? And what could have led to a course of proceeding so un- 
precedented, so recklessly imprudent, and so full of peril both to the 
author and to the publisher? What could have induced Scott to resort to 
it but the desire to procure the supplies necessary to meet his own 
exigencies—to enable him to pay the price of great tracts of unproductive 
land—to furnish the means for the princely hospitalities of Abbotsford, 
and to defray the ruinous expenses of his mode of raising money? It will 
not be pretended that it was not Scott himself who transacted with his 
publishers for four unwritten novels at a time; and if it was Scott 
himself who dictated to his publishers such extraordinary transactions, 
by which he stipulated to receive bills for between twenty and thirty 
thousand pounds for works, not only before a line of them was written, 
but before their very names had been even imagined, is it likely, we again 
ask, that he should have never bestowed a thought upon what became of 
these bills when received, but have quietly allowed them to be swallowed 
up in the gulf of James Ballantyne’s extravagance? ‘Those bills, and 
many others of the same kind, not only turned out no better than waste 
paper, but much worse; for they aggravated the amount of embarrass- 
ment which Scott brought upon himself. He could not require his 
publishers to enter into these extraordinary transactions, involving so 
much present loss and future hazard, without giving them something by 
way of equivalent. Independently of the loss and danger too, Constable 
& Co.’s resources, and means of carrying on their own transactions, were 
obviously much affected by the quantity of their paper thus given to Scott, 
and thrown by him into circulation; and they were entitled to say: ‘ As 
we, for your accommodation, have given you such a quantity of our paper 
for remote and uncertain value, you must give us in return the means of 
raising money for the demands of our own business. .. . Therefore 
Constable & Co. received corresponding amounts of bills,’ etc.” 
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If the reader finds any gaps in the general argument attempted 
on the basis of facts set forth in these pages, let him procure 
the Ballantyne pamphlets and study such parts of them (and they 
are many) as adduce good proof of Scott’s strict cognisance of the 
whole history of all the Ballantyne-Constable bills. Scarcely 
anyone, after reading these passages and Sir James Gibson Craig’s 
letter in the third volume of the Memoirs, will be able to doubt 
that Sir Walter Scott, and not Constable, was the tempter and 
urger in a ruinous policy which Hurst & Robinson’s failure 
suddenly exposed. 

It affords a certain melancholy satisfaction to note how 
vigorously, after the crash had come and passed, Scott set 
manfully to work at the task of righting things. The novelist 
left Constable for Cadell, who subsequently made a fortune out of 
the ‘ Waverleys.’ In April of the fatal 1826—after the storm— 
Scott’s journal has this entry: “I have the extraordinary and 
gratifying news that ‘ Woodstock’ is sold for £8228—all ready 
money—a matchless sale for less than three months’ work.” All 
veady money: the Ballantynes’ creditors were at last teaching 
poor Sir Walter the value of cash bargains; and as soon as the 
cash was made, they claimed it. 

Constable never rallied from the catastrophe that overtook his 
firm, and he died in 1827. Lockhart summarises his character 
thus :—‘“ Vain to excess, proud at the same time, haughty, 
arrogant, presumptuous, despotic—he had still, perhaps, a heart.” 
It would be more generous, and probably nearer the truth, to say 
that he was a man whom prolonged success in a great many 
daring commercial ventures had naturally (for such is human 
character) made too trustful of friends and fate; who had raised 
himself from obscurity to be the companion of very great men, 
familiarity with whom may have caused him to hold his head a 
little too high ; who did as much as any man up to this day has 
done to secure worthy payment for worthy literary work; and 
who first conceived the extent of the populace’s need of books ; 
who in his business dealings of all sorts was uniformly liberal, 
and in his private life proved himself possessed of a large heart; 
and who—in the midst of a useful career which, if unchecked by 
failure on the part of his business correspondents, might have 
given even more brilliant evidence of his long-sighted liberality 
of policy, than his early prosperity did—was swept away by 
monetary panic that no sagacity could have foreseen. The fact 
that Scott was swept away also in this panic should be laid to the 
blame of Scott himself. Scott helped to make Constable a bankrupt, 
after Constable had saved Scott from bankruptcy. E. RB. 
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Jottings from a Moorland Parish. 


Amone the hills of the West country the pulse of progress beats 
but intermittently. Far sundered from the whirl of commerce, 
the country-folk live, and desire to live, much as their forefathers 
before them. Many have never seen the sea, except from a 
distance; and some have never lived nor desired to live beyond 
the confines of their own hamlets, and have not yet discovered 
any reason why they should regard the rest of the world 
otherwise than as an inferior appendage to their own parish. 
Simple-minded, homely, and warm-hearted they undoubtedly are. 
If they have but little sense of humour, neither their climate nor 
their bare country is calculated to inspire it. If they are not 
quite so versatile or vivacious as the Celts further west in the 
peninsula, this is doubtless owing to the larger admixture of 
Saxon blood in their veins. 

Here you may see that rare sight, a passing woman stopping to 
curtsey, and hear a man using the old-fashioned greeting, “ Your 
servant, sir”; and the older folk daily talking Biblical English, 
e.g., “he saith,” “he doth,” “the river overfloweth.” Here, too, 
respect for parson, and squire, and shall we add, public-house ? 
still lingers on; the boys retain their corduroy knee-breeches, 
and fashionable attire is not much affected by the matrons. 

In going about the parish, a sojourner comes across many a 
survival of bygone usages, and interviews many a country 
“character ;” and if he carries a sketch-book, for the crosses and 
menhirs, ancient stoups, British huts, or what not—or if he takes 
note-book to mark, for future recollection, in which cottages the 
best black oak dower chests, posset-cups, china vessels of ancient 
stamp, and other odd things may be met with, and to preserve 
any quaint sayings and doings of the folk, he will find a 
good deal to prevent his mind from rusting, and to relieve the 
monotony of his tramps. 

In olden time, when Bibles were scarce, and many could not 
read, the people were taught the mysteries of their faith by 
means of miracle plays performed in public. In such plays as 


have been preserved to us a local allusion crops up here and there 
VOL. XCVI. 2 1 
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which raises a smile; as where Pilate promises to give the execu- 
tioners, if expeditious in their work, certain fields and tenements 
near Penryn, or refers to his smith as the best workman anywhere 
round Hayle. But is it likely that the uneducated audience per- 
ceived any incongruities or anachronisms in the sacred drama 
thus localised? I trow not. Consider how very limited is the 
horizon of the average rustic; how few ideas present themselves 
to him, or are absorbed by his brain, barring those connected with 
his ordinary tasks, of ploughing and sowing and reaping and mow- 
ing, and generally working upon the land.* Is it wonderful if, 
for want of better knowledge, he, in his mind, clothes Bible- 
surroundings with the garb of his own age and neighbourhood, or 
even looks for the fulfilment of prophecy in current topics ? 

When the late Lord Iddesleigh died, full of days and honour, 
a pious old woman made this comment :—‘“Seeming to me (sic) 
Scripture’s being fulfilled mighty quick. We hear tell of peers 
and such like being took off suddint; and we read in the Book, 
‘So shall it be at the end of the world.’” And an old parishioner 
thus narrated a recent experience, as he lay upon his sick bed. 
“Tn the middle of the night (I had a little gleaming light to see 
by), the old devil come and stood to the bottom of the bed, ready 
to spring upon mein a moment. They say he is so black asa coal, 
and so he were. I could see the great teeth of un, or what I took 
to be his teeth. Then I seed the Almighty by the bedside, and 
He thrust the Devil back into his den; and I seed my Saviour; a 
little man he were, with his face as white as a sheet, and a box- 
hat upon his head. And so they preserved me, and ’tis my belief 
they ever will.” 

This sounds rather profane, no doubt ; but if one comes to think 
of it, what more natural to a labourer’s untutored thoughts than 
that his deliverer should be dressed in black coat and tall hat, 
a.e., “asa gentleman”? If he did not know that in Palestine, 
1,900 years ago, people were dressed differently, well, he had never 
been taught it, and therefore was not to blame. 

In a little inn at Fulmer, in Buckinghamshire, there used to 
be a picture of the Prodigal Son arrayed in bagwig, ruffles, and 
sword of the Georgian period. 

It was all very well, at one of the examinations of our national 
school, for the examiner to smile, when, to the question, “ Suppose 
you had a boat, what would you steer by?” the answer returned 
was, “ by the anchor!” but considering that the answerer had never 

* Said an old fellow to the writer, not long ago—“ When I look upon 


your coat, or my shirt, all wove in and out, how can it be done! It must 
be the Almighty as done it; if vokes would only think of these things!” 
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seen a boat, the ignorance was not so extraordinary as might 
seem. Perhaps Her Majesty’s Inspector had reason to raise his 
eyebrows a trifle when he asked a class where coal comes from, 
and a certain child replied, “ from heaven ;” doubtless he thought 
one or other of the’ teachers might have contrived to teach that 
child that coal is dug out of the earth. Yet such items of infor- 
mation do not always work satisfactorily after all’; for it so 
happened that the schoolmaster was subsequently informing his 
pupils that minerals are things dug out of the earth, when he over- 
heard one boy whispering to another, “‘ Then tetties is minerals.” 

The personality of Satan isa very real feature in the simple 
faith of the primitive mind. An elderly dame living on the moor, 
with no company but a few goats, who, on her own testimony had 
been struck by lightning and smitten to the ground twice, and 
had the cholera more than once, was appalled one summer evening 
to see a black object with no particle of white about him approach- 
ing her solitary dwelling. She, who told the tale, rushed to her 
attic and cried to the Lord for mercy ; and when the apparition 
presently began hammering at her door, nothing in the world 
would have induced her to go down and open it, except a shiver- 
ing fear lest, smoke having been seen issuing from her chimney, 
and therefore someone presumably being inside, her sable visitor 
might take offence and set fire to her cot. It was but a harmless, 
necessary sweep, who had lost his way journeying from one 
distant town to another, and who wanted a glass of water. But 
she had never set eyes upon a sweep before, and supposed he was 
the enemy of mankind carrying his weapons of torture upon his 
back. And to the day of her death she had no idea that the 
presence was nothing worse than an itinerant cleaner of chimneys 
(do not folks clean their own chimneys hereabouts, perhaps once 
in a lifetime, with a bundle of holly and a rope; or, more usually, 
by firing a gun up the open flue?), but looked upon her preserva- 
tion from sudden destruction as being on a par with her other 
escapes from lightning and cholera. 

It is well known that one of the practices of a revival, at hamlets 
in the West, is, or was, “ to hunt the devil out of chapel.” In the 
frenzy of excitement attendant on these functions people actually 
fancy they see him, and eye-witnesses have told me some ex- 
traordinary scenes which have occasionally taken place. 

The idea—so fatal to progress—that as things have been, so 
they must remain, makes people look askance at any alteration, 
however unavoidable. A certain church happened to be in the 
hands of the restorer; the fabric was an utter ruin, so that 
no question of vandalism could possibly arise. And yet a man 

2u2 
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brought up there, but now ending his days elsewhere, referred 
to the work thus :— 

“T fear, your honour, our parson is doing bad with that there 
church.” 

“Why, what is he doing?” 

“ They tell me he is taking down the singing seats ” (shaking his 
head, and with tears in his eyes) ; “‘ I’m afraid ’twill be displeasing 
to the Almighty !” 

What a capital picture this old man would make, as I have often 
seen him—-sitting up by his bed, dressed in his best clothes, with 
an ancient tall black hat on—for the frontispiece of a book on 
Western drolls! Though a temperate man enough in his way, he 
did not at all hold with the new-fangled ideas of total abstinence. 

“T like the church prayers,” he said one day, “ better than the 
Methodists’ prayers; they are more solid. They tell me the 
Methodies are now praying that there may be no more apples and 
no more cider. What a thing it is—no apple tart, no cider! 
Why, scores of times my father has gone down of a morning, and 
took half-a-pint of cider and dipped a piece of barley bread into 
it—no butter nor meat—and then gone forth to work.” 

He was troubled with dreams. To cure them, he took “ thickey 
book ” (prayer-book) and placed it under his head; “and,” said 
he, “it seemed to do good; whether it did or not, leastways, the 
name of Jesus Christ is mentioned in it.” 

This use of the Prayer-book as an amulet is not uncommon. 
Another man told me that, before he was converted, he always 
wore his prayer-book inside his shirt “next his heart,” because 
he had heard folks say that the devil would never attack one who 
had a weapon handy for him. An old woman used always to 
keep her book under her pillow, “ because sometimes she would be 
mare-rode (nightmare), and it made her sleep easy.” 

The inhabitants of contiguous parishes were formerly wont to 
regard one another with feelings, sometimes, of distinct hostility ; 
a kind of tribal warfare was maintained; and when a man 
ventured beyond his own border he might expect to be received 
with harsh words, and if he escaped without stones being thrown 
at him might deem himself fortunate. But one would scarcely 
believe it possible that such clannishness could be found in these 
days as the following episode exhibits. 

One Christmas the ringers fell out, chiefly in consequence of 
the captain upholding one of their rules— no smoking or drink- 
ing in the belfry.” A meeting was accordingly held to adjust 
grievances, and, as it seemed the general wish, another captain 
was chosen who, years before, had occupied this post. Flushed 
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with his regained dignity, the new leader lost no time in airing 
his views as to why harmony had not lately reigned in the guild. 
Turning to the ex-captain—a man given to “ neither swearing nor 
romancing,” in other words, a quiet, orderly fellow—he unburdened 
his mind in these terms :— 

“ You bain’t a Moorend man, and I’m not going to be ruled over 
by you.” 

“Not a Moorend man, when I have lived in the parish for 
thirty years? What do you mean?” 

“No you bain’t; you wasn’t born here; you was born in Slow- 
combe (the next parish), and I am not going to be ordered by you.” 

Fancy a man having lived thirty years in a village, and not 
being accorded, even then, the full rights of a citizen, simply 
because he was born outside the boundary ! 

It is not, perhaps, surprising that there should be still some 
who believe in charms, and even practise them; but it does 
seem odd in these days that there should be grown-up persons 
who have never seen a locomotive, save the rare and vagrant 
traction-engine. Yet this is so; and the unknown, moreover, . 
seems full of terrors. Meeting one day a burly, well-to-do farmer, 
perhaps seventy years old, but hale and hearty, who had just 
had an external cancerous growth removed, I was anxious to hear 
about his cure ; and he thus narrated his experience :— 

“Mr. X. said, ‘Be sure you go to the best doctor at P. 
And I says, ‘I can’t; I don’t like to ride in the train. I never did 
ride in the train, and I’m afeared!’ But he says, ‘Never mind, 
first time is first time. So I made up my mind at last, and 
went. And I axed the doctor to burn it out. And he said, ‘I 
cusn’t do that ’xactly; but you set in that chair and I'll cut it 
out.’ So I sot back, and, my dear, it was cut out in a moment!” 

“ And didn’t it bleed a good deal?” 

“No; it didn’t bleed much, at all. I reckon the doctor 
charmed it. My father could charm a pig when his throat was 
cut, and staunch blood, and I reckon the doctor did so.” 

It was the same man, by the way, who accounted in the 
simplest possible way for a certain coolness between him and 
some connections. Thus—“I bought a colt of M., and I bought 
the wrong one, a better one than he wished for me to have. And 
his wife, being poor tempered, witched it; and it died sudden, 
with no warning nor ailment. And I don’t hold with such ill- 
wishings ; and so M. and me bain’t friendly.” 

One Saturday the cleaner of our church was observed to be using 
unwonted diligence in dusting the benches and arranging the 
cushions. Being a garrulous old lady, she quickly blurted out 


’ 
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the reason—expectation of an unusual congregation on the 
morrow forenoon, “ because they be going to try to do good to the 
maid Polsue. They tried once afore, but they didu’t do it proper ; 
they old boys got talking. Boys won’t do, it must be chaps, 
and they mustn’t speak, whatever. Hope they'll all come as have 
promised—there’s chaps enough.” This in a tone of large con- 
tempt, but less severe than when naming her particular enemies, 
“they fearful boys.” 

The following morning, according to forecast, the congregation 
included a large number of young men, the afflicted girl and her 
father being also present. The vicar preached from the Gospel 
for the day—St. John, iv. 50—on the need of carrying sicknesses 
in faith and prayer to One above, after the manner of the noble- 
man whose son was sick. The sermon was listened to in marked 
decorum. But one could not well help thinking of those 
Morwenstow smugglers, who, according to Mr. Hawker, managed, 
through bribery of the sexton, to safely deposit their run of kegs 
under the benches of his church late one Saturday evening, and 

then came the next day and listened to the preacher’s exposition 
" of the text, “Be not drunk with wine wherein is excess :” naively 
remarking afterwards, that though it was a capital discourse, it 
did not touch them in the least, because they never drank any- 
thing but brandy or gin! So on this occasion those who were 
most concerned may have theught that as they were not noblemen, 
and as it was not a son, but a daughter who was sick, the sermon 
did not apply. 

Service over, they filed out of church, each dropping a penny 
into the hat of one of their number who stood outside to receive 
their tribute; the aged cleaner the while holding open the door, 
and exerting her efforts to push forward the “ chaps,” and retard 
the impetuosity of the boys. When thirty pence had been 
deposited the hat was borne off, its contents changed for a half- 
crown, the centre thereof cut out, and the coin, now a flat ring, 
suspended round the girl’s neck in silence. 

So far, so good. There was no joking, nor apparent scepticism 
among the men loitering outside the porch; as the father 
remarked, “it had all passed off very well, and there was a 
very good attendance.” In spite, however, of the charm, the 
woman’s malady continued with increased, rather than diminished, 
severity ; not that this fact much shook the mother’s faith in the 
amulet, for on being asked, months afterwards, if her daughter 
was still wearing the half-crown, she replied, “ Yes, I wish for 
her to wear it, and her hath it around her neck.” 

There is an upland farm, the dwelling-house of which is the 
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surviving portion of a sixteenth-century manor-house. The lower 
room has a fine carved granite mantelpiece, liberally coated with 
whitewash, and blackened with perpetual heat-smoke from the 
open hearth ; the mullioned window has a Celtic name engraved 
with date on its hoodmould, and the draughty bedroom is 
reached by a newel staircase. The tenant of this farm and his 
wife are firm believers in the evil eye, ill-wishing, and the efficacy 
of white-witches. 


On one occasion the following dialogue might have been heard 
in this house :— 

“Well, Mrs. Peneluna, how are you getting on, and the children ; 
and your cattle—how have they weathered the winter?” 

“We only lost one for the winter; but years before we’ve lost 
several. Why, my dear, we could scarce bear up against it, and 
all because they were ili-wished, and those that should know 
better had overlooked them. Things continually took bad and 
dying, and that for no want of meat nor tendance.” 

Madam, one thinks, considering the length and frequently the 
severity of your winter, and the poverty-stricken nature of your cold 
granite soil, your last assertion is open to question. Let that pass. 

“Surely you don’t think anyone would wish to hurt your cattle 
out of wickedness ?” 

“Yes, they would, and they have killed them. It were enough 
to make a person fairly mazed; eleven cows dying to once, and 
sheep took bad besides. What was a body to do?” 

What she did do was to set forth and consult a white witch, and 
he said that it was the eleventh month, and if she had come a 
fortnight later he could not have done anything for her. And 
yet in spite of his nostrums matters did not seem to improve; and 
therefore her husband rode farther afield, to another white witch, 
who gave him a paper to wear round his neck, and a paper to keep 
in the house ; a bottle of physic for his cattle, and a bottle of physic 
for himself ; and charged him thirty shillings for his remedies ! 

Both papers were produced for my inspection, and were much 
alike. The one for the neck, which was carefully folded in its 
little bag, was a quarter sheet of foolscap, with four Maltese 
crosses at the corners, a large circle, within which was a hexagon, 
Alpha and Omega at top and bottom, some scrawled writing in the 
centre, with a large IHS running through it, and the words “ Jesus 
of Nazareth” below all. 

“T cannot read the small writing; as far as I can see it is some 
verses in Latin.” 

“Tt isn’t the Lord’s Prayer backwards?” exclaimed the man, 
implying that if it was not, it well might be. 
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“T don’t think it is that—but, anyhow, here are two bright- 
coloured texts, and if you nail them up, one on each side of your 
clock, and read them the first thing every morning as soon as you 
come down, I think they will do as much good as your charm, and 
what is more, will not cost you anything.” 

“Then I'll do it, so long as I have eyes to see.” 

Ridiculous as ordinary charms undoubtedly are, coincidences 
do sometimes occur, giving a kind of plausible excuse for the 
uneducated believing in their efficacy: ¢.g.: A woman, A., with an 
open wound in her neck, was “struck” by the hand of a new- 
born child, B., in no way related to her. A. recovered. B. 
presently acquired a precisely similar wound, and, now a man, 
carries it still. 3B.’s mother caused her boy’s wound to be struck 
by the hand of a dead child, and no cure was effected. But no 
doubt A., and those who witnessed the first experiment, attributed 
her recovery simply and solely to the virtue of their charm. As 
to this, some practices among a former generation cannot be con- 
sidered otherwise than barbarous in the extreme. It was a common 
custom, for example, in Devon and Cornwall, before the introduction 
of vaccination, for a child who had the smallpox to be promptly shut 
up in a box with any little brother or sister, so that the lattcr 
might be “inoculated.” If the child, hitherto uninfected, caught 
the complaint, well and good; might the fates be propitious! If 
it did not catch it, it was supposed (and perhaps with good 
reason) to be proof against the disease ever after. The wife of the 
man, B., was treated in this way, and so were many others now 
living ; while a stationmaster near Exeter (whom any one may see 
any day) clearly remembers the operation of inoculation being 
performed upon him ; the only doubt in his mind being whether the 
infected child with whom he was immured, and by whom he was to 
be inoculated, was still living, or already dead. 

Surely those of the working men who were children seventy or 
eighty years ago—with their rough food, rough usage, rough life, 
and small wages—must have had a hard tussle for existence. 
The hardships of parish apprentices alone, if recorded, would 
strike pity into the most callous heart. But at least this good has 
arisen from the evil, that those who did manage to arrive at man- 
hood were bound to be of that sturdy, stalwart type which rendered 
them worthy progenitors of their present large-limbed and broad- 
shouldered descendants; descendants who, being industrious, pro- 
vident, and thrifty, in spite of no great kindliness of soil or 
climate, do somehow contrive to maintain and better their circum- 
stances, pay their dues, and save up something for those who, as 
the yeomen of the future, are to inherit their ancestral homesteads. 
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Che Cuan Rosedeu's Story. 


My friend Lord is an officer in the Sarawak service. I made his 
acquainiance nineteen years ago, when travelling through the 
dominions of Rajah Brooke, and many pleasant hours we spent 
together, in forest, on wide, silent streams, or in the quaint 
bazaars of Kuching. Our correspondence had never quite ceased 
when Lord wrote me that he was coming home on leave, and my 
heart rejoiced. I gathered a small company of friends, such as 
could talk with a man who had passed half his life in the jungle, 
and I think they all admit that Sunday afternoon to have been 
one of the pleasantest and most interesting they remember. Many 
stories Lord related, in the thoughtful and impressive manner 
which men learn in a solitary existence amongst savages. Some- 
body remarked that romantic and chivalrous passion could not be 
found in Moslem people. My friend did not agree with this common 
belief, and he gave several instances within his own experience 
which contradicted it. I transcribe the most striking, filling up 
the gaps of a brief and hurried narrative. 

He was sitting one night in the upper story of his fort, which 
overlooks the great Rejang river. The newest literature of the 
Sarawak Library had just come to hand, in its slow circuit of the 
out-stations. The Rejang Residency is not very far from the 
capital, and news often reached my friend within three months 
of date. After exhaustive study of the newspapers and maga- 
zines, he forwarded them to his nearest colleague, and so, getting 
more and more limp, they circulated, until the Resident of Bintulu 
thought himself lucky to be reassured as to the continued exist- 
ence of Europe above ground five months ago. Even that speed 
was possible only in the dry season. During the rains no mail 
could be forwarded for weeks at a time. I should put these 
statements in the past tense, for the new Rajah’s fleet of steamers 
and swift gunboats has probably amended the former state of 
things. 

It will be conceived that Residents were happy when the post 
came in. After devouring his private correspondence, Lord 
stretched himself upon a heap of furs, topped by a mat to check 
the rising warmth ; filled his glass of schnapps, well watered ; laid 
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a box of No. 3 cheroots in easy reach; commanded silence in the 
fort, and prepared for an Evening at Home, in all senses of the 
expression. I can fancy the picture, for often I beheld its like. 
The fort, built of solid timbers, had a ground-floor, empty and 
dark. As with all other buildings of that country, its inhabitants 
lived up above, on the spacious first-floor, which had two 
chambers, of great size, and the closet where Lord slept. One 
was the armoury and magazine, where lounged fortmen off duty, 
playing chess upon the mats, or gossiping, or chanting in low 
tones love-poetry, or verses of the Koran. This evening they 
had thrown aside their uniform, and lay in trousers only, or in 
petticoats of dull red tartan; a solitary candle flared on their 
supple yellow shoulders. Down the room some hundreds of rifles 
were stacked, and light guns stood muffled behind the closed 
embrasures. The front hall, larger still, looked across the river. 
Here, in groups around their guns, peeping through the embra- 
sures, and ready for instant service, sat the fortmen on duty, in 
blue jackets, red sashes, snowy trousers, and head-handkerchiefs. 
There is no soldier neater than your Malay; he loves to wash 
both his garments and his person. Smoking is forbidden on guard, 
but the bronze box containing “ penang,” areca-nut, pepper-leaf, 
chalk or lime, and tobacco—was pushed quietly along the floor, 
and a ceaseless stream of red saliva stained the mats. Very quietly 
the men chatted under their breath, laughed softly, and watched the 
Tuan Roseden (Resident) studying the mysterious doings of Belat. 

On the balcony outside each angle, and on the platform below, 
stood sentries, watching the river. For, though piracy and head- 
taking had already been suppressed, those evil habits would 
certainly have revived, as they would now, on signs of carelessness. 
Young men heated mind as well as body at the midnight fire of 
their jungle homes, when grey-haired pirates recounted their 
exploits of another day. Though more rarely with each year, 
canoes still slipped up or down, and tried to pass the fort in 
darkness, with muffled paddles. 

It was the night for such an enterprise; so black that the 
portholes seemed to frame a square of ebony, and the broad open 
lattice between roof and walls glimmered against the sky. All 
the light in the vast guardroom was furnished by a lamp upon 
the floor beside the Resident. The shadow of his table fell ina 
great black smirch on walls and open roof; the whispering soldiers 
loomed misshapen and gigantic; dimly seen in corners, and at the 
foot of enormous posts, furry heaps lay rolled around—big 
monkeys, slumbering with their arms across their eyes. No sound 
came from without, saving the murmur of the flooded stream, and 
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the monotonous evensong of crickets in the trees. Such a night 
and such a scene had been familiar to Lord for many years. He 
did not feel the savage solitude which would have chilled a 
stranger. 

A sentry challenged below, and his cry was echoed from the 
balcony. Soldiers raised themselves to listen, but Lord did 
not stir, deep in some bit of news, discussed, worn out, and for- 
gotten long ago in Europe. A trade-boat was passing, maybe, 
or sick revellers returning from a week’s festivity, or a lover 
was detected stealing by. The sentry’s voice could be heard 
again in questioning, impatient tone. Then the Malays began to 
laugh, and one near the magazine called softly: “Madoud, eh 
Madoud! luck has come for you!” Presently arrived the 
sergeant of the outer guard. He reported gravely that a young 
girl from the Suei river asked to see the Tuan Roseden. 

Lord threw down his papers in a rage. Woman brings trouble 
to the philosopher and the recluse in every land; but special 
circumstances make her an object of dread to magistrates in the 
East. The sex is not less enterprising nor more reasonable in 
Borneo than elsewhere, and female activity results in a row, as a 
general thing. When this disaster happens, the fair one appeals 
to her kindred, so does the injured male, and Lothario frequently 
heads a third party. In the troubles of married life, however, 
there is always a consolation fund, so to put it, in the dowry, 
which distracts the attention of all concerned. But when scandal 
arises about a young girl there is seldom a bye-issue: the loss to 
her family is direct. The lover may or may not be able, may or 
may not be willing to make compensation; and in any case the 
avenging kinsmen will probably not wait to see, if they catch the 
fugitive. This girl was not even a subject of Sarawak; the Suei 
river lies in the Sultan’s territory. International complications 
on the top of family broils! Lord swore at the prospect ; his 
Malays grinned, nudging one another. 

He seated himself at his official table, and placed the lamp 
thereon. The girl was ushered in; those fortmen lounging in 
the magazine crowded to the doorway, and as she walked 
trembling towards the light, she glanced in that direction— 
stopped—and ran like a partridge amongst them, crying, 
“Madoud!” This incident was delightful to the soldiers; they 
laughed till they screamed under their breath; ran back into 
the magazine, rolling over one another on the floor. The girl let 
Madoud go, hid her face, and wept. 

Lord saw the whole story. “Step out, Madoud!” he cried in 
passion. The youth stood forward frankly, and saluted. A tall 
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young fellow, for his race, fair-skinned and well-featured. A 
very shadowy moustache edged his lips, proof almost positive 
of Arab blood; his frayed sarong was silk, broidered with gold, 
his head-handkerchief had a trimming of rusty gold lace. 
Madoud was evidently a scion of good stock, down in the world. 

“Who is this girl, and why does she come after you?” 

“She is called Dayang Isaka, and her father is Pangeran 
Musahor, a chief on the Suei. I do not know why she comes after 
me.” 

“Probably because you bewitched her when you travelled with 
me through those parts!” 

“T have bewitched no girl, Tuan; the Dayang Isaka and [ were 
children together when my father lived at Sibungan.” 

“Double all the guards, sergeant-major! Take down below 
all the men off duty. You others retire into the magazine. 
Madoud, remain here! The Dayang also!” 

“Come nearer!” Lord said to the girl, when they were left 
alone. “ Why, you are wet through.” 

“ My canoe was leaky,” she faltered. “It sank at the landing- 
place.” 

“ Have you come from Sibungan in it? How many days have 
you been out?” 

“Two days in the river, Tuan, and two days at sea, and two 
days up to this place.” 

“It leaked all the time?” 

“Yes, Tuan! It was an old canoe which I found.” 

“‘ How old are you?” 

“Fifteen years, I think!” 

“Go into the closet there and put on the dry sarongs you will 
find; then return!” She crept away. 

“ Now, Madoud ? ” 

“T did not know the Dayang’s intention, Tuan! I am sorry she 
has come!” But the light in his eyes contradicted him. 

“What is your family?” 

“My father was Pangeran Douroup, head-chief of the Suei river. 
He is dead, and our people have all left. My brothers sailed to 
Sulu, and I do not know what has become of them. When I grew 
to be a man, I crossed into Sarawak, and enlisted with the English 
Rajah.” 

“Have you property ? Would Pangeran Musahor give you his 
daughter to wife ?” 

“J have property. But Pangeran Musahor would not give me 
Dayang Isaka.” 

“Why?” 
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Madoud was silent. “What is to be the end of this?” Lord 
continued after a pause. 

“The Merciful One knows! You will not give her up, Tuan! ” 

At this point Isaka returned, clad in Lord’s bathing petticoats. 
Her streaming wet hair had served the purpose ofa veil when she 
entered ; it was now caught up, knotted, and adorned with a few 
blossoms of gardenia. Flowers of some kind are indispensable for 
the Malay girl’s toilette; Isaka had helped herself from the tray 
placed as usual on Lord’s dressing-table. In pretty embarrassment 
she tried to conceal her features with a handkerchief, gripped in 
her little teeth; but it dropped when she spoke, and great was 
her confusion. Isaka would have been thought pretty anywhere. 
She was slender and graceful as a nymph of the woods, with large 
thoughtful eyes and tiny mouth. Her nose was not perfection, 
truly, but for a girl of her race singularly good. Surveying the 
frightened, childish little beauty who had made such a desperate 
venture for love, Lord swore to protect her, if it might be. 

Isaka questioned had no suggestion. The full extent of her 
design was now achieved. Lord did not comprehend at first, and 
felt suspicious. ‘“ What?” hesternly said. ‘“ A girl of high rank 
has spirit to elope, to go unveiled amongst men, to risk perils 
which a warrior would not face composedly, for the purpose of 
joining her lover—this I believe, for I see it. But do not tell me 
that the same girl has formed no plan to escape the consequences 
of her act. Why, Dayang, that must be a wicked woman or a 
fool who would bring death upon her lover and herself, on others 
also perbaps, for a whim!” 

Isaka began to cry. Madoud looked grave. 

“What did you think of during these six days’ journey ?” 

“Of Madoud,” she sobbed, “ and of keeping the canoe afloat !” 

“Do you mean to swear you have no friends in this country 
who will take your side?” 

“None, Tuan, by the Prophet! I thought the English Rajah 
would protect me, if only I got here. Madoud is his trusty 
servant !” 

Her frankness was patent. But if, upon the one hand, some 
further complications were avoided by the Dayang’s friendlessness, 
upon the other an urgent difficulty arose. The fort was no 
proper residence for a Malay girl of birth, and he dared not trust 
her outside. Telling Isaka to veil herself, Lord summoned the 
guard to re-enter, and before them all he sent Madoud to fetch 
Nikodah Bakeer, oldest and most respectable of Malay chiefs in 
the town. The youth departed, Isaka withdrew to the bedroom, 
and Lord returned to his newspapers with a mind ill at ease. 
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An hour afterwards came the Nikodah, a withered veteran, 
pirate in youth, trader in middle age, and now devotee. To him 
the story was revealed in public, and greatly did it move him, 
though he listened without a word. The beads of his rosary, 
rattling between nervous fingers, testified anger and disgust. 
When all was told, the Nikodah muttered two or three short 
prayers, and said: “My boats are loading cocoanuts at Satang. 
But Limoung, my brother, has one ready to start. He will be 
glad to lend it, for Pangeran Musahor is rich!” 

The answer was inconsequential, but Lord understood. This 
Malay chief saw no course possible but the instant despatch of 
Isaka to her parents. As he thought, so would all his fellows. 
By no law, English or native, could a free-born child be sheltered 
who complained of no ill-treatment, who had left her father’s 
house to pursue a lover unsuitable. The Tuan Resident could not 
dispute this view, and his heart failed him. But Isaka must not 
be started off at once in the dark. The chief perceived this, and 
with evident distaste he proposed to lodge her in his own harem. 
Lord knew what moral torments there awaited her, and knew also 
that she might be spirited beyond his reach by dawn. He sug- 
gested, therefore, as an alternative, that two trustworthy female 
slaves should be sent to pass the night with Isaka. In the second 
place, he begged the chief to take Madoud in charge, and keep 
him in safe custody till further orders. Nikodah Bakeer reluct- 
antly consented. Madoud set off, in great bewilderment, between 
two soldiers, whilst Isaka, who heard the conversation, audibly 
bemoaned her fate. 

Presently arrived the slaves, in charge of the returning fortmen. 
Only to hear their silly voices, and impudent laughter, Lord knew 
what an insult had been passed upon the Dayang, and indirectly 
on himself. In place of elderly and respectable females, Nikodah 
Bakeer had sent the two most flighty servants of his household ; 
intimating thereby that Isaka could expect no better company 
henceforward. 

The slaves came up, good-looking girls of their class, with 
bold eyes. They stared about curiously, seeking and finding 
recognition from the fortmen. Lord sternly ordered them into 
the bedroom, and resumed the study of his mail. But a story 
more interesting far was working itself out in his own jungle 
residence at the moment, and Lord’s attention flagged. His 
troubles had not finished even for that night. All was still again, 
but presently one of his monkeys, scarcely yet dozing after the 
late excitement, began to chatter. He looked up, and saw a 
fortman crawling towards the bedroom-door, which softly opened 
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at his approach. This man dismissed to the punishment-cell, in 
no long time an attempted sortie was betrayed by the same vigi- 
lance. Lord drove the hussies inside, and barred the door. But 
he forgot a window giving on the balcony, until Isaka recalled 
this oversight by pushing her unfaithful guardians through to 
join their midnight lovers. Vexed beyond endurance, Lord placed 
a trusty sentinel at door and window, ordering him to fire upon 
any who drew near. And then he slept upon his pillow of skins. 
Such trouble does he know who takes upon himself the charge of 
lovely woman in the East. 

At break of dawn, Lord summoned a chief less respectable than 
Bakeer, who sent a virtuous kinswoman, with an immaculate slave, 
to replace the girls. Then he went deer-shooting, to escape 
questions, and to meditate. But no result came of his pondering, 
though it absorbed him so completely that he missed a stag of ten, 
which ignominiously perished in the Dyak nets. Returning to- 
wards sunset, he heard without surprise that a strange boat was 
signalled from a village down below, where it had taken moorings. 
Pangeran Musahor was on board, with a number of his kinsmen. 
So great a chief could not hurry. Lord had a servant whom he 
could trust, one of the Lanun boys, caught when all their pirate 
relatives were destroyed, in the action of the Rainbow, near 
twenty years since. The lad had forgiven or forgotten, as had his 
fellows. But their dauntless blood had not degenerated, and they 
kept apart, regarding the whole world as their enemy, except the 
Rajah and his white officials. The youth Lord sent to spy among 
the strange Malays, and he gleefully set out, divining mischief. 

At his wits’ end, Lord resolved to see whether Isaka had not 
conceived a plan. He asked an audience, and waited on the 
fugitive. Both she and her chaperon were impenetrably veiled. 
They rose from the floor to greet him, and dropped again. 

“T thought you had a slave,” he remarked. 

The duenna eased her head-gear, moved uncomfortably, and 
replied at random. 

“ Deaf ?” asked Lord, in quick pantomime. 

“As a post!” Isaka answered by her laughing eyes, adding 
aloud, “ The slave is getting our supper.” 

This remark, translated into the chaperon’s best ear, caused 
her to nod in vivacious assent. Grateful for the chance, Lord 
briefly informed his protégée that her father was approaching, that 
he could make no formal resistance, that her safety depended on 
her own wit. 

“T know,” she answered with a pretty sententiousness, “I 
have been thinking—may I see Madoud one moment ?” 
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“That is impossible. I do more for you than I ought.” 

“Will he be present when you receive my father?” 

“Tf you wish it—he has done no wrong that I know of. When 
your father arrives, he may return to duty at the fort.” 

“Then let him be present, Tuan, and tell him to support me 
in allI say. Tuan! You will not let us be murdered ?” her large 
eyes dilated, her hands quivered as she stretched them out. 

“No one shall harm you here, be assured of that!” 

The slave entered with supper, and Lord rose. Isaka kissed 
his hand, and the deaf chaperon bowed low. Lord won her heart 
by his profound obeisance, but the poor old dame was an unprofit- 
able ally. 

Before dawn the sergeant roused him, announcing that the 
strange proa was leisurely getting under weigh. An express was 
sent to Nikodah Bakeer, summoning him to produce Madoud 
immediately. Ali, the Lanun boy, arrived meanwhile. He 
reported that Pangeran Musahor had brought three sons, a 
brother, several cousins, half a dozen friends, and a score of 
retainers. With the slaves this made a formidable cohort, but 
S’Ali gathered that Isaka’s friends were in the majority. All the 
elders wished to suppress the scandal as far as might be, and the 
girl’s “whole brother,” Tuan Abdool, swore that no harm should 
befall her. The younger men, headed by the two half-brothers, 
would not believe Isaka’s innocence of aught besides folly, and 
cried for vengeance upon her and her lover. Several times during 
the voyage the two parties had quarrelled fiercely, but they had 
now agreed that Abdool should take his sister to Brunei, where 
an impatient bridegroom expected her. 

Lord asked if the Pangeran knew that his daughter had taken 
refuge in the fort, and if't the possibility of his refusal to surrender 
her had been discussed? S’Ali had heard nothing upon this 
score, but his expression of amused astonishment was answer 
enough. Such a thought could only occur to a Malay upon 
suspicion that the Resident had fallen in love. 

Madoud arrived, and took his usual post among the garrison, 
mustered in full uniform. Lord dressed himself for ceremony, in 
black jacket with gold buttons, white trousers and waistcoat, 
laced cap and sword. Then he thoughtfully commanded those 
preparations, not unfamiliar, which prudence enjoins when danger- 
ous visitors are expected. All was ready when the proa drew up 
to the landing-place. It was a fine boat, manned by twenty 
paddlers, and as many Pangerans, Datus, Ampuans, and Tuans 
sat under the awning. The level sunbeams of dawn twinkled on 
gold-cloth, on ornamental weapons, and profuse embroidery. A 
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number of light canoes followed, bearing a throng of inquisitive 
spectators from the village below. 

The banks of the Rejang at this part are high, and very deep of 
mud. A log roughly flattened, with notches cut in it, makes the 
gangway; the Sultan has no better apparatus for disembarking 
at his palace. The nobles ascended briskly, gripping with their 
prehensile toes, and fortmen respectfully landed them at the upper 
end. But when the chiefs had passed, the log was tossed aside, 
excluding their retainers. In loud discontent these clustered 
in the mud below. The nobles, about a dozen, had no firearms, 
but each wore a parang or kris, protruding in front, horizontally 
sticking out behind, under the waistcloth of silk or cloth of gold. 
At top of the staircase Lord received his guests, between two 
rows of fortmen, who presented arms. Pangeran Musahor went 
first, shook hands, and named his kindred in order of precedence. 
As each was introduced, Lord took his hand, and the sergeant- 
major assigned him a chair. Then the commandant himself led 
Musahor to the seat of dignity, took his own place opposite, and 
saluted again. This grave and ceremonious reception delighted 
the Malays, whilst the neatness and order of the fort, and the 
discipline of the soldiers, who had fallen back to line the walls, 
stirred their admiration. 

Lord observed that he was honoured by this visit ; the Pangeran 
vowed that the grand purpose of existence was fulfilled that 
day. After a series of courtesies, he casually remarked that a 
daughter of his had run away, that he had reason to think she 
was hiding somewhere in this neighbourhood. Lord met him at 
once. The Dayang Isaka had sought his protection, and he had 
taken such measures as seemed fitting to guard her reputation. 
The Nikodah Bakeer and the deaf duenna successively gave their 
evidence upon this point, which was audibly approved by the 
chiefs. Musahor declared his gratitude with real emotion, and 
one after another his kinsfolk made a ceremonious speech. Then 
they looked about them, like men who had finished business, and 
proposed to have some easy gossip before leaving. When Lord 
quietly asked what they purposed doing, they were much amazed. 

“T shall carry my daughter away at once, Tuan!” said 
Musahor. 

“Tt is your right! But she has taken refuge under the 
Sarawak ensign, and you nobles of Brunei will understand that I 
cannot give her up unheard. In the first place, I must have your 
solemn assurance, as a true Moslem, that the Dayang Isaka shall 
not be harmed.” 

“T give it you, Tuan, upon the Holy Beard, or what you will!” 
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“Tt is then my duty to inquire why the marriage she desires 
cannot be effected——” 

This abrupt opening of the point really at issue, provoked 
an angry demonstration; Lord saw with anxiety that Musahor 
had little influence over his kinsfolk. He continued: 

“This young man whom the Dayang Isaka came here to 
seek——” 

Another burst of passion, so indecorous that Lord, frowning, 
issued a command, and the fortmen suddenly advanced, closing 
around the central group. This movement calmed the uproar, 
and he proceeded : 

“T say, that Madoud is noble, he has property sufficient, and an 
honourable repute in the service of the Rajah. That the Dayang 
Isaka wishes to marry him is evident, and he is eager for the 
match. I ask, therefore, why it cannot take place ?” 

The rage of the Brunei chiefs had now become quiet and 
dangerous. They did not interrupt as Musahor, trembling but 
dignified, made reply. Madoud, he said briefly, was a mere 
soldier of Sarawak; and there dropped the question of status. 
His birth was noble truly, for he was son of the late Pangeran 
Douroup, head-chief of the Suei river. “ Thirty years ago,” 
Musahor continued, “in the day when Omar Ali Seffedin, whose 
memory be honoured, was our Sultan, his vizier was Pangeran 
Usop, a virtuous and warlike man. The Iang-di-per-Tuan 
(Sultan) leaned on him as on a palm-tree which shelters the 
people, and gives them fruits sweet and nourishing. But the 
axe of malice was sharpened privily, and when its edge was keen, 
foes laid it at his root. The Sultan was misled by falsehoods ; 
Pangeran Usop and his brother fled to us at Sibungan, where he 
had much land and many friends. His enemies could not obtain 
an order for his death, and they grew fearful. Assassins came 
into our district, but we caught them and beat them. Then those 
hateful persons sought among us on the Suei, if they could find 
an impious wretch like themselves.” Lord glanced at Madoud, 
guessing the sequel. His face had grown haggard and pale. 

“ Pangeran Usop and his brother were living with Pangeran 
Douroup. We warned them against him, but they would not 
believe. They were heroes; as it is written of Sawira Gading, 
they would have fought with death itself. Some precautions they 
took. The pair never separated, and never laid down their 
arms. Whilst one ate or bathed or slept, the other watched. If 
any tried to pass behind them they smote him down, though he 
were a child. But God had sealed their fate. 

“One day at noontide, Pangeran Usop went to bathe, and his 
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brother stood guard, talking with Douroup. Presently he asked 
for fire to light his cigar, but no slave answered; then Douroup 
himself fetched an ember almost dead. The chieftain vainly 
sought to kindle his cigar, and at length, impatient, he laid down 
his kris, and took the charcoal in hand. Then Douroup struck 
him with a staff upon his bended neck, and laid him senseless. 
As he did so, his Ampuans bounded from their ambush, and fell upon 
Pangeran Usop, who was landing naked. Him they cut as one 
cuts a bullock ; and the heads of those two heroes were despatched 
to Brunei! Our Sultan never knew the truth; but Allah, the 
All-merciful, saw that wicked deed, and judged it. Those traitors 
all perished miserably ; their children are exiled and outcasts ; 
no man gives them his daughter to wife; not a boatman on the 
Suei would make alliance with Madoud.” 

Lord dared not glance at the unhappy youth whose father’s 
crime was thus publicly told. He could do no more, and 
prudence counselled a speedy termination of the scene. For there 
is a danger, a very ugly one, that attends scandal and exposure 
in the far East. It is always possible, scarcely ever improbable, 
that the person accused may go amok suddenly. Lord could only 
bow, as Musahor concluded. Likely enough this Pangeran had 
crimes as dark upon his conscience. Madoud was spurned, not 
because his father had committed murder, but because the murder 
had not been a successful stroke of business. 

After a pause, Lord whispered his sergeant to place Madoud 
amongst half a dozen files and bring him forward. Then he said 
aloud: “It remains for me, Pangeran, to summon the Dayang 
Isaka and this young man, that they may speak for themselves.” 

Again the Brunei nobles, who had calmed a little, flared into 
hot rage. It is an unusual thing to summon an unmarried girl 
before a crowd of males, but Lord’s only hope lay in Isaka’s subtlety. 
He sent for the deaf chaperon, and with much pains it was con- 
veyed to her that the Dayang must be introduced. 

She came out, handsomely dressed and veiled. With savage 
eyes her kinsfolk watched her brave but trembling advance. 
Pangeran Musahor arose, as did her brother Abdool. But in the 
same moment Madoud stepped out upon the other side, with 
three armed comrades on either hand. When Isaka saw him, she 
exclaimed: “ Why am I here, Tuan Roseden, and my husband 
opposite? My place is with the man I have married!” Before 
any one could interfere, she ran across, and threw her arms about 
Madoud. 

Then the storm burst out. The brothers and the cousins 
sprang forward, throwing off the silks and gold embroidery which 
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hid their weapons. Pangeran Musahor was thrust aside, and fell 
backwards over his chair. Gripping kris and parang, the Malays 
hurled themselves upon the little group of fortmen, who were 
instantly supported by their comrades. “Don’t fire! Don’t fire!” 
cried the Resident, and his men obeyed. But some clubbed their 
rifles, some thrust them in the assailants’ eyes, others stabbed 
with the ever-ready dagger. The mélée lasted only a second, 
but purple streams oozed among the trampling feet, and spread 
themselves along the mats. The strangers were overthrown and 
disarmed, three of them wounded; Pangeran Musahor had a 
serious sprain. Upon the other side, two fortmen were badly 
hurt. The Brunei chiefs, saving Musahor, were lodged in a dismal 
apartment beneath the guardroom. Though wounded and 
bruised and beaten, they did not quail, challenging the Tuan and 
all Sarawak to meet them man to man and try their fate again. 
Lord descended to the water’s edge, for trouble was brewing there. 
The retainers excluded had heard the fray, and they demanded 
their chief. But when soldiers paraded on the bank, they 
sullenly gave up their arms, and went into captivity. Lord sent 
for a doctor, native of course, since there is no better within five 
hundred miles ; and returned. 

His neat guardroom was dismally disordered. The Pangeran 
sat on a gun-carriage, as miserable as could be. The arms of the 
vanquished lay at his feet, beautiful weapons, hilted with gold 
and ivory and silver. 

Fortmen were rolling up the mats, trampled and stained with 
blood, and as they worked they fought again, with lively gestures 
and sharp laughter. The monkeys, tugging at their chains, 
wildly chattered and flew about, pausing to mouth and grin, 
bounding off again. With stern courtesy Lord invited the 
Pangeran into his room, that the doctor might see him. With 
the aid of two soldiers, he took his seat upon the bed; Lord 
followed him, and they both kept silence for awhile. 

The Pangeran said softly : “ What are you going to do with me 
and my young men, Tuan ?” 

“To keep them until my Rajah and your Sultan have pro- 
nounced.” 

“Tuan,” pleaded the old chief, after a pause, “I am badly 
hurt.” 

“Your sons began the fray. I am very sorry for you, and a 
doctor is coming.” 

“They merit all that the Rajah’s justice decrees. But I tried 
to restrain them! You will tell that to the Rajah and to the 
Sultan? I did my best! Tuan! Ihave enemies, and if you 
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keep me here, whilst the charge is reported at Brunei, I am 
ruined.” 

“T cannot release you after this disturbance in his fort, with- 
out communicating with the Rajah. But I will send a despatch 
at once!” 

“Let me carry it then! Iask no more! My young men shall 
remain.” 

The doctor entered at this moment, and Lord withdrew. He 
searched upstairs and down, making no inquiry, but Madoud was 
not visible. Fervently hoping that youth had struck out by his 
own intelligence, or Isaka’s, the course he himself had wished to 
recommend, Lord sat to draw up his report. To him presently 
arrived the chaperon. She had fled, as deaf old ladies should, if 
they be prudent, when swords are drawn; and now she returned 
to duty with proper conscientiousness. Lord told her he had no 
commands to give, and resumed his writing. She tried the bed- 
room door, found it locked, called softly, waited, then, as if she 
had received an answer quite satisfactory, sat upon thel floor in 
patience. The ways of people stone-deaf are pitifully droll. 

When he had drafted his despatch, Lord took it to the Pangeran 
and read it over to him. Some objections he made, very cun- 
ningly designed to strengthen his own case, which Lord appended 
with his comments. One of the war-proas of the fort had been 
made ready, and the Pangeran might embark at once, with a 
sergeant anda guard, for Kuching. He begged to see Abdool, 
who was introduced ; and then, at starting, Isaka. 

The moment had arrived. Lord asked the chaperon why she 
waited in the guardroom, and learned that the bedroom door was 
locked. To his knock no answer was returned, and after a time, 
he forced an entrance. Dayang and slave had vanished; the 
window giving on the balcony stood open. Much happier in 
mind, but stern of look, Lord mustered all the garrison—and 
Madoud did not appear. In the confusion of the fight, those 
sagacious lovers had solved all difficulties by eloping. There was 
nothing to be done at the moment. Pangeran Musahor 
embarked. 

Lord summoned the Dyak chiefs, and they arrived next morning. 
As a man, he rejoiced at Madoud’s desertion, but as Commandant 
he was obliged to track him. He strictly enjoined the Dyaks to 
do the fugitives no hurt, but to take them prisoners and to let 
him know. The chiefs, of course, had heard the story, and they 
smilingly protested that they understood. Within twenty-four 
hours came their report—the lovers were captured. Madoud sent 
a note, written with a burnt stick upon a chip of wood, begging 
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mercy ; and Lord, certain to find the pair when needful, left them 
in the Dyaks’ charge. Some days afterwards, another note came 
to hand. Madoud asked for some pay due to him, and also for 
leave fo visit the town; both requests Lord granted. He was 
not astonished to remark, when next he met the Moolah, that that 
ecclesiastical functionary wore a new gown. — 

The romance ended happily. Pangeran Musahor made his peace 
with the Rajah, obtained the liberty of his kinsmen on payment 
of a fine to the soldiers hurt, and took them away. Isaka’s name 
was not mentioned. Her value in the matrimonial market of 
Brunei being hopelessly debased, no one seemed to feel any more 
interest in her. When, at length, all peril had vanished, and Lord 
recalled his fortman, there were three passengers in the small 
canoe which moored off his Residence one evening. Madoud 
returned to duty, and he had been promoted to the rank of 
sergeant-major when Lord told us this story. 

Let me add, quite seriously, that the tale, in all its main 
circumstances, is perfectly true; that I heard it, with other 


gentlemen whose credit may scarcely be impugned, just as I have 
suggested. 
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Aunt Anne. 


(LINES SUGGESTED BY MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD’S ‘AUNT ANNE.’) 


Poor heart of hers, that still lived on, 
With all its spring and summer gone, 
In withered body old! 
As if some sweet and tender rose 
Were left to bloom ’mid frost and snows, 
And shiver in the cold. 


The rose would die at once. Ah, would 
That our hearts, like flowers, could 

Die when their summer’s done! 
Or fly as the swift swallow flies, 
Away from freezing winter skies, 


To seek a warmer sun. 


Poor hearts that yearn and hunger still 
For spring-time’s happy love to fill 
Their autumns, dull and drear; 
Poor hearts that still will ache and pine 
For the bright warmth of love’s sunshine, 
Their winter days to cheer! 


Say, Time, when thou all else dost steal, 
Why leav’st thou these sad hearts to feel 
Youth’s love, hope, grief, desire? 
Oh, why must they still young remain, 
Still all youth’s tenderness retain, 
And often too, youth’s fire? 
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AUNT ANNE. 


When all that love and hope feed on 

Has withered from their lives and gone— 
Gone ne'er to come again; 

Have pity, Time, nor let them last 

And linger, when their summer’s past, 
Through winter cold and rain. 


Have pity! Let them quickly die, 

Or else, to some more genial sky 
Transplant them—to some earth 

Where love and years are ne’er at strife, 

Where love is fresh through endless life, 
Nor age impairs its worth. 


Auice M. Curistie. 

















Jn the Streets of St. Petersburg. 


I propose to notice in this paper a few of the commoner types 
to be met with in the streets of the Russian capital, and I select 
for my first model that much-maligned individual, the gorodovoy, 
or street-policeman. Iam afraid this functionary did not inspire 
in the mind of the writer that awe and respect which his appear- 
ance seems to awaken, or at all events is designed to awaken, 
within the minds of his compatriots. Unlike the splendid 
physical specimens which go to constitute our own unrivalled 
police force, the Russian policeman is usually a very small 
policeman indeed. What he lacks in size, however, he makes up 
in deportment and the dignity of hisdemeanour. His countenance 
bears evidence of unbending severity; he never smiles; he is 
minute but majestic; dirty but dignified. His dress is a long 
kaftan, which the ignorant would unhesitatingly pronounce to be 
a dressing-gown ; a sword ornaments the left side, while his feet 
and legs are encased in huge Wellington boots; on his head he 
wears a small military cap. Every policeman lives in his own 
little house, about the size of a moderately-large dog-kennel, 
one of which is planted at the corner of each principal thorough- 
fare. Here the little gorodovoy sleeps and eats his meals and 
disposes of the spare time upon his bands. The Russian police- 
man is generally asleep within whenever anything goes wrong 
without; but as secon as the danger is well over and the coast 
clear, he darts out fo see what the matter is (or rather was), and, 
as a rule, without his outer garment, the undress uniform beneath 
being of the very lightest description. He soon returns for his 
kaftan, however, and the misdemeanants having by this time got 
well away, order is restored without much attendant danger or 
difficulty. 

One of the principal duties of the Russian policeman is to 
awaken those unfortunates who have fallen asleep in the streets 
during a hard frost; these are usually either the svoschik in his 
sledge, waiting for a fare, and dozing off, ere that fare comes, into 
the sleep of lethe; or drunken men (all too common objects, alas ! 
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in St. Petersburg), who have tripped and fallen on the pavement, 
and have not the energy to get up again. The orthodox method 
of awakening such sleepers is to rub their ears violently 
backwards and forwards—a plan specially to be recommended, 
because it not only rouses the slumberer, but also puts him into 
such a rage that he is far too angry afterwards to fall asleep 
again. 

The head of the police is, in Russia, a very powerful personage 
indeed, second only, practically, to the Tsar. Almost equally 
powerful is the chief of the secret police, from whose attentions 
no one, not even a British subject, is absolutely exempted ; 
although the latter, if a law-abiding citizen, need have no cause 
to fear the results of the inevitable police investigations on his 
account, for these investigations are merely part of a system. 
They are conducted by the authorities concerned in secret, and 
nothing is known of them, either at the time or afterwards, by 
the individual whose affairs are thus, like those of every other 
inhabitant, placed in their turn under examination. Indeed, no 
person can live in the country of the Tsar without being so carefully 
studied, unbeknown to himself, that in the archives of the secret 
police, under his number and letter, there exists a long and 
exhaustive account of his personal history ; a list of his friends and 
associates ; a description of his occupations and amusements ; anda 
general sketch of his personal character and of the estimation in 
which he is held by the department. Woe to that person who has 
given cause for suspicion, deserved or undeserved; he will find 
his movements questioned and impeded at every turn, and will 
probably end by being turned out of the place if he particularly 
desires to remain in it, or kept there if he is specially anxious to 
go. Such a state of things is easily avoided, however, by the 
simple expedient of giving no cause for suspicion. The Russian 
police are not unnecessarily prone to suspect every visitor or 
inhabitant; if satisfied of the innocence of those dwelling under 
their authority, they never interfere to the annoyance of such 
citizens ; blunders are of rare occurrence. It is seldom, indeed, 
that an innocent foreigner is arrested under suspicion; the police 
will know all there is to know about him in a very short space 
of time—granted, but to the law-abiding there is more safety 
than peril in such a condition of things. One instance of a 
blunder, and only one, presents itself to my recollection. This 
was the case of a young English clergyman, a curate attached to 
the British church, who had but lately been appointed to his 
present post, and knew nothing, as yet, of the Russian language. 
Being a person of an inquiring disposition, this gentleman was 
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anxious to learn something of the manners and customs of all 
classes of the great people among whom his lot was cast, and in 
order to pursue his studies in this department of knowledge, he 
determined to visit every afternoon the terminus of the Moscow 
railway, where he would take up a position in the third-class 
waiting-room, in order to look about him and listen. On the 
third occasion devoted by him to this innocent recreation, he 
was accosted by the station police, who considered his conduct 
suspicious enough to require some sort of explanation, which was 
therefore forthwith demanded of him. Ignorant of the language 
as a babe unborn, the poor pastor was quite unable to explain 
anything, or, indeed, to enunciate a single word; probably he 
stammered a little in English, or perhaps attempted a few words 
of what he believed to be French, and looked much flushed and 
excited over it—a condition of mind which is frequently mistaken 
for guilt in aJl countries—whereupon he was promptly arrested. 
From the lock-up he was able to communicate with church and 
embassy, and his release followed quickly upon his identification, 
together with profuse apologies and explanations. This was a 
blunder, no doubt; but it was a pardonable one, and was repaired 
without a moment’s delay as soon as discovered. 

On the other hand, many instances might be given of the 
marvellous acuteness of the Russian police in the detection of 
crime. I will give one. In the employment of a certain foreign 
firm in St. Petersburg was a Russian clerk who had worked for 
many years in his situation, and enjoyed the reputation of being 
an honest man as well as a good worker. One day, to the 
immense astonishment of the foreign merchant and his staff, the 
office was visited by a pristaf, or chief officer of the police force. 
This functionary desired to be informed whether the firm had 
lately been plundered by any member of its staff? The reply, 
unhesitatingly given, was to the effect that nothing of the sort 
had happened, or was suspected. Why was the question asked ? 

The pristaf explained that, though the firm might have felt no 
uneasiness with regard to the proceedings of their clerk, Mr. V., 
yet the police had long had their suspicions, and these had 
culminated in the arrest of Mr. V. at the railway station that 
very morning. Would the gentleman kindly give orders that the 
books of the firm be carefully examined, in order to discover 
whether any defalcations could be detected? This was done, 
under a strong expression of protest on the part of the merchant 
that his best clerk should be thus unworthily suspected; when it 
was soon found that the firm had been plundered to the extent of 
upwards of twenty thousand roubles! 
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Questioned as to how, in the name of all that was mysterious, 
had the police become aware of defalcations, of the existence of 
which the firm itself neither knew nor suspected anything 
whatever, the pristaf explained that the police had long had 
its eye upon Mr. V., who had seemed to be spending more money 
than he could be expected to have, as an employé, at his disposal. 
His proceedings had therefore been watched and noted; his 
champagne suppers were recorded; his boxes at ballet and opera 
were all scored against him; at last, on the very morning of the 
pristaf’s visit, Mr. V. had been arrested in the act of purchasing 
a railway ticket to Paris, to a “friend” in which city he had 
lately made a large remittance. I think this little anecdote, of 
the accuracy of which I am assured, is a fair example of the 
really wonderful acuteness of the detective department of Russian 
police. The little gorodovoys at the street corners belong to a 
different order of being altogether; their function is merely to 
keep the peace in the thoroughfares. They have nothing to do 
with the inner workings of the intricate police system, which has 
at its finger-ends every discoverable atom of information about 
every individual in the empire. 

Another familiar type of the streets of St. Petersburg is the 
dvornik, or yard-porter. This individual is an uneducated moujik, 
but his duties are nevertheless extremely responsible and 
important in the economy of town life. It is part of his duty, for 
instance, to look after the passports of all the inmates of the 
house he serves ; sometimes upwards of twenty families occupying 
the various flats and lodgings over which he is expected to 
exercise jurisdiction. He is responsible to the police for these 
passports, and must see that each one is renewed in its season, 
and that each individual residing in the house is properly 
provided with the necessary papers, as by law required. Some- 
times the dvornik acts as a steward of the landlord, in addition to 
his other duties, letting the vacant lodgings, receiving the rents, 
etc. His manual labour is by no means light, for he and his 
underlings, one or more, must carry up from the sheds in the yard 
every stick of firewood burned by the numerous lodgers, having 
first chopped it into the shape and size required for the stoves. 
In many of the older houses the water has still to be carted or 
carried up from the Neva; and this, too, must be done by the 
much-enduring dvornik and his lieutenants. All this naturally 
involves a considerable amount of really hard work (a thing no 
tussian loves !), yet the genial dvornik manages to get his labours 
finished in good time, in order to spend as much of the day as 
possible sitting at the front gate, playing or listening to the 
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garmonka, a square-shaped concertina much beloved by the lower 
classes of the population. In addition to the duties above 
enumerated, the dvornik is expected to assist the street police in 
keeping order and arresting misdemeanants, which gives him a 
good excuse for spending so much of his time on the bench by 
the front-gate. In the winter the dvornik sits in his sheepskin, 
showing nothing but an eye, while the garmonka is put away until 
the return of warmer weather shall have rendered music possible 
once again. He and his underlings live in a room opening out of 
the backyard, and not unfrequently the same accommodation has 
to suffice for his wife and children as well. The air of this room is 
simply indescribable ; for our friend never dreams of opening his 
windows from one year’s end to another; while the smell of schee, 
a very disgusting soup made of rotten cabbage, is proverbially apt 
to cling to the precincts in which it is engendered. This schee 
forms the principal article of diet for soldier, sailor, policeman, 
apothecary, ploughboy, or, to reduce all to a common denominator, 
thief ; consequently, the prevailing odour of the dvornik’s apart- 
ment is that of schee, which, mingled with the usual perfume of 
the Russian moujik, combines to render the air of the place just 
about as disagreeable to breathe as air can possibly be. It isa 
curious circumstance, but an undoubted fact, that the Russian 
moujik actually prefers vitiated air, during the winter, to the 
real article as God made it; he fancies that frowsy smells 
conduce to increased warmth; perhaps they do; he ought to 
know if anyone can. 

But perhaps the most prominent of all the types common to 
the streets of St. Petersburg is that excellent creature, the 
isvoschik. This useful and inimitable personage is represented 
in dozens at each street corner, where he awaits his natural 
prey, accosting every passer-by with the same engaging offer 
to take him anywhere he pleases for the modest remuneration 
of fourpence. The isvoschik, or cab-driver, is a species of the 
animal world withovt a parallel in this country. His vehicle 
is not a cab: it is a droshky, a conveyance which must not be 
confounded with the Berlin carriage of the same name. The 
Russian droshky was invented by some person of deep but 
morbid ingenuity with a special view to the torture of the 
wretched beings to be temporarily consigned to its tender 
mercies. It consists of a flat perch behind for the occupant, 
entirely backless and sideless, and of a flat perch in front for 
the driver; to stick on the perches while the vehicle jogs and 
jumps along over the boulders which form the road is a feat 
requiring much practice, and more than ordinary agility, if not 
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a special monkey-house education. The miserable “fare,” who 
has been jolted to the end of his journey, generally arrives at 
his destination with his whole supply of bones shaken into his 
boots, but profoundly grateful for his preservation through the 
awful experience he has just undergone; an experience which he 
mentally vows never again to repeat, as with blanched cheeks and 
dishevelled hair he shuffles off the dreadful vehicle and joyfully 
regains terra-firma. The isvoschik himself must be seen to be 
appreciated. His garb consists of a long blue kaftan, very like 
a dressing-gown, generally patched with portions of a faded 
predecessor, and surmounted by a huge and greasy fur-cap, 
from beneath which peers the isvoschik. 

The individual under discussion belongs to a class which never 
washes. One isvoschik is said to have been washed on a me- 
morable occasion many years ago; but the experiment proved 
fatal, and was never repeated. I believe the facts of the case 
were, that after rubbing the man with soap and scrapers for an 
hour or two, the experimentalists came upon an old flannel-shirt, 
the removal of which is said to have caused a violent cold, from 
which the poor fellow died. I cannot vouch for the truth of 
this legend ; indeed, judging from private observation, I should 
be inclined to think that no isvoschik can ever, under any 
circumstances, have been induced to undergo the operation of 
being washed; but of one thing I am quite certain, and that 
is, that for lofty contempt of what we are accustomed to cull 
“cleanliness,” and general superiority to our insular fads about 
soap and water, Russians generally, and isvoschiks in particular, 
soar to heights incredible, and revel in a state of unwashing 
independence, which renders our finnikin notions by contrast 
contemptible and petty to a degree. 

The isvoschik has, however, other virtues besides those I have 
pointed out; he is good-natured to a fault, and is ever ready to 
treat a fare with that geniality and good-fellowship which we 
cold islanders are accustomed to reserve for our most intimate 
friends. The isvoschik may generally be seen, when conveying 
a fare, turned round with his back to the horse, or nearly so, 
conversing pleasantly with the individual balanced upon the 
perch behind. He is holding the reins, of course; but this is 
a mere formality, and involves no share in the guidance of the 
intelligent animal in the shafts. The isvoschik never insults the 
intelligence of his horse by attempting to interfere with its move- 
ments ; as to taking the right turn—well, animal and master both 
hope for the best, and follow the droshky next in front; should 
this turn out to be leading them in a direction foreign to that 
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in which they desire, eventually, to go, it is very easy to stop 
a mile or two further on, and retrace one’s steps; Russians are 
never in a hurry, and one generally gets to his destination after 
a while ; soon enough, probably, for all practical purposes—what 
matter if a mile or so of extra ground be covered? As to avoiding 
collisions and other little details of a similar nature, the horse 
looks after all that; while as for running over a foot-passenger— 
that is the foot-passenger’s look-out; besides, no St. Petersburg 
droshky has ever yet been known to overtake anything, so there 
is no danger from behind to the most deliberate of pedestrians. 
The fare is settled by special arrangement before the journey is 
begun. The isvoschik invariably demands at least twice as much 
as he will accept, and will in turn appeal to your self-esteem, 
your charity, and your sense of the ridiculous, while the 
negotiations are proceeding, in order to induce you to pay a 
little more than the sum which you know to be sufficient. The 
intending passenger must, however, be proof to the voice of the 
charmer, and impervious to the eloquence with which he is 
certain to be assailed. About five-pence will carry you along 
until you are half dead, say about a mile and a half; while for a 
shilling you may travel far enough to break every bone in your body. 

I have, I find, referred as yet, only to the intellectual side of 
the character of that noble animal, whose duty it is to drag the 
dreadful vehicle under consideration over the stones. I have not 
much to say as to its moral qualities; the prevailing trait is, I 
should say, meekness. The droshky horse does not eat ; I dare say 
it would if it got anything, but then it doesn’t; so there’s an end 
of the matter. And this brings me to its physical aspect, which 
is indeed a painful subject, and shall not be dwelt upon at any 
length, lest the feelings of the reader be unnecessarily harrowed. 
To begin with, judging from those specimens of the craft with 
whom I have enjoyed personal acquaintance, I should say that 
no candidate for the post of droshky horse need apply if under 
half a century old, and that any animal which can drag its aged 
bones along faster than a mile or so per hour is disqualified by 
the paternal police; probably in order to obviate the danger 
which would accrue to passengers in the streets of the metropolis 
were these independent-minded and uncontrolled creatures en- 
couraged to run about the town at a more rapid rate of pro- 
gression. The average droshky horse cannot stand still without 
support; he must either move along or be propped up against 
a lamp-post; in other respects he is much the same as any 
ordinary horse—excepting that his front legs are semi-circular 
instead of being straight up and down. 
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The isvoschik is a popular favourite and has a pet name, 
Johnnie—the Russian equivalent being “ Vainka.” He is 
generally a peasant from some village far away in the interior, 
whose relatives are able to cultivate the family allotments of 
land without his assistance, and have therefore despatched him 
to the distant metropolis in order to earn a little money for the 
common purse—his working capital being the old horse which 
he brings with him, and a few roubles wherewith to purchase 
the dilapidated tenth-hand droshky and kaftan in which he plies 
his trade. Occasionally, however, Vainka lends his services to 
an employer for a wage of seven to eight roubles per month (about 
fifteen shillings). When engaged thus, he contracts to bring 
home to his master a stipulated daily sum, generally about 
23 to 3 roubles, as the earnings of horse and droshky; anything 
under this fixed sum he is obliged to make good: any surplus is 
his perquisite. In winter, or rather at the first considerable fall 
of snow, the droshkies disappear and are no more seen (unless an 
untimely thaw sets in) until March, their place being taken by 
small sledges just large enough to accommodate two moderate- 
sized passengers besides the driver. These sledges are not all 
that is luxurious, nor anything that is clean: but as a contrast 
and a substitute for the too terrible droshky they are indeed 
a “sweet boon.” I ought to mention that Vainka has an 
aristocratic relative: the Lihatch, whose vehicle, steed, and 
general appearance are as dissimilar to those of poor Vainka 
as two things existing under the common title of isvoschik can 
very well be. The Lihatch drives a comfortable droshky, 
running smoothly upon rubber tyres; possesses a stately-looking 
horse with long flowing tail (a superb trotter as a rule), and 
wears a spotless kaftan. He is patronised and supported by the 
gilded youth of St. Petersburg, who remunerate him for his 
services at a rate at least four or five times in excess of that 
which poor disreputable-looking Vainka can command. Perched 
upon the droshky of one of these Lihatch isvoschiks, and flying 
through the air at a rate of speed which would cause a good 
English trotter to look on with well-bred surprise, the passenger 
has considerable difficulty in preserving his equilibrium, and is 
compelled to hold on tightly to the sides with both hands. But 
the gilded youth of St. Petersburg does not mind that; i faut 
souffrir pour étre beau! Great distinction attaches to him 
who, in the Russian capital, succeeds in being conveyed through 
the streets a trifle quicker than his neighbours. 

I will conclude this paper with a very brief sketch of the 
town of St. Petersburg as it appears to the stranger entering it 
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for the first time. Any tourist desiring to obtain a favourable 
first impression of the city should endeavour to make his entry 
into it by water: not by the dreary railway station, which is 
situated at the very outer edge of the town, and from which he 
must drive through miles of dismal streets, depressingly dirty and 
uninteresting, until he reaches the fairer quarters for which he is 
bound. Let him sail up the Neva from Cronstadt, if possible : 
thus he will see the city at its best. From far away near 
Cronstadt he will catch the first glint of golden light flashed from 
the huge golden dome of St. Isaac’s, or perhaps from the tall, 
slender spire of the church of the fortress, beneath which repose 
the remains of the imperial Romanofs. In using the term 
“golden,” I do not mean to convey to my readers that these 
spires are merely gilded; the domes and spirgs of the principal 
churches and cathedrals in Russia are actually covered, at 
enormous expense, with sheets of real gold leaf, which causes 
them to emit flashes of brilliant light, whose rays reach far and 
wide over the waters of the Gulf of Finland. If he is not con- 
veyed to the New Port, but is fortunate enough to sail slowly up 
the Neva as far as the Nicholai bridge, the tourist will enjoy a 
charming view of the city. On his right he will pass, after 
leaving behind him the region of shipbuilding yards, the stately 
English Quay, a long line of palatial houses, one of which, sur- 
mounted by three figures (representing Hope, Faith, and Charity), 
is the English Church. This quay runs up as far as the 
Admiralty gardens, where it merges into the Palace Quay, the 
first building upon which magnificent embankment is the Winter 
Palace. Beyond this lie miles of palaces all overlooking the 
Neva, and stretching in an unbroken line to the Liteynaya bridge. 
Beyond this, again, are the grain wharves: St. Petersburg being 
a far more important centre for the shipment of all kinds of grain, 
both to this country and the continent, than the uninitiated are 
aware of. Such, briefly, is the right bank of the Neva. On his 
left hand the tourist, sailing up the river from Cronstadt, will first 
observe the busy workshops and wharves of Chekooshi: this is the 
outer portion of the island of “ Vassili Ostrof,” which forms a con- 
siderable proportion of the whole town. It is connected with the 
mainland by the Nicholai bridge, aforementioned. The majority 
of the numerous British residents live in this same Vassili Ostrof, 
which can boast of including among its public buildings, the 
University, the Exchange, the Academy of Arts and other impor- 
tant edifices. Opposite the Winter Palace is the fortress, whose 
tall and delicate golden spire I have already mentioned. From 
the Alexander gardens, which lie behind the Winter Palace, the 
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far-famed Nefsky Prospect commences its long diagonal course to 
the monastery, many miles away; the whole of its length, as far 
as the Moscow railway station, forming one imposing line of 
palaces and magnificent shops—the great width of this fine street 
adding immensely to the general effect. The houses are built 
mostly in four or five storeys, and are let, excepting in the case of 
the very wealthy classes, who sometimes occupy a whole house,— 
in flats. 

At least two circumstances will probably strike the tourist 
promenading the streets of St. Petersburg for the first time as 
being peculiar and remarkable: one is, the amazing number of 
drinking-shops which are able, presumably, to support themselves 
upon the darling vice of the country; they abound throughout the 
town ; here and there the stranger may count two or three within 
a few yards. These drinking-shops are of all grades, and to 
accommodate all classes; they range from the dark and grimy and 
evil-smelling Kabak of the slums, to the stately Pogreb of the 
Nefsky Prospect. St. Petersburg is evidently not a stronghold of 
teetotalism. 

The second striking circumstance referred to is the curious 
custom, designed, apparently, for the convenience of an uneducated 
population, of hanging outside the shops enormous pictures 
representing the wares which are procurable within. Thus the 
baker displays large posters upon which the cunning artist has 
depicted clusters of tempting rolls; a dish of cakes piled up in 
great profusion, and coloured with the most lavish disregard for 
expense; and a loaf or two of black bread modestly concealing 
its humble personality in the background. The butcher, again, 
hangs out the counterfeit presentment of an animal, intended by 
the artist to represent a bull in a pasture field; the terrible animal 
is apparently filled with sinister intentions, directed against 
nothing in particular, head down, tail up, evidently in the very act 
of charging, but, for all its truculent mien, with the mildest of 
faces and quite a benevolent expression which says as plain as 
words: “Don’t be afraid, my dears, I wouldn’t hurt a fly: it’s 
only my way.” The trader who deals in all sorts of linen clothing 
reveals the facsimile of these without regard to the modesty of 
the public; while every little jeweller displays the portraits of 
golden and jewelled wares such as, did he really possess their 
actual counterpart, would enable him to ransom every crowned 
head in Europe if he were desirous of doing this kindness to 
royalty in distress. The drinking-shop generally presents an 
extremely realistic poster, showing, besides mugs of impossibly 
frothy beer and porter creaming up in a manner to tempt the 
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austerest of abstainers, the portrait of an uproariously happy 
moujik engaged, presumably, in singing, as moujiks love to do, 
over his vodka, with enough liquor arranged around him, in 
bottles and decanters of all sizes and shapes, to keep him singing 
for a fortnight. In a word, each shop, excepting those whose 
customers are derived from the aristocracy alone, adopts this 
simple method of making known to the public the nature of 
articles which may be had for a reasonable equivalent within. 
The tourist should bear in mind that on entering a Russian shop, 
however humble, dirty, or stuffy that shop may be, he is expected 
to remove his hat; and that great offence will be given if he 
neglects to perform this accustomed act of courtesy. 

As I do not propose to give an exhaustive description of the 
town of St. Petersburg, but merely the barest of sketches of a few 
of the types of its inhabitants and their surroundings, I will now 
draw a curtain over the scene. But let us take one last glimpse, 
ere the curtain falls, in order to carry away a general idea of the 
aspect of the city as it would appear if represented in an instan- 
taneous photograph. There it lies, before our mind’s eye, with its 
great, wide, cobble-paved streets, along which the Lihatch is 
dashing, and poor vagabond Vainka is for ever crawling in an 
endless procession from morn till night! Huge stuccoed houses 
tower in long stately lines down both sides of the roadways; some 
are painted bright yellow, some a pale blue; green is a favourite 
colour, and some are a dazzling white; while along the pavement 
below there flows a ceaseless stream of semi-eastern figures, varied 
by the admixture of many uniforms, military and civil, and, for 
St. Petersburg is a cosmopolitan town, many European costumes. 
The small, sworded gorodovoy stands, like a dirty little dignified 
doll, at the door of his “bootka,” or hut; and the dvornik sits 
contentedly upon the bench outside his front gate and plays his 
garmonka to a small and select party of personal friends. In the 
distance, St. Isaac’s is flashing 1ts gold rays like a dome of fire, 
while here, there and everywhere, scattered in wonderful and pious 
profusion throughout the city, may be seen other domes and 
spires: some golden, like St. Isaac’s, some bright blue, others 
green—yellow—and all the colours of the rainbow. In the midst 
of all, winding in and out, like a silver ribbon, flow the white 
waters of the Neva, that beautiful river, covered with steamers 
and ships of all nationalities, and with the high-prowed, gaudily 
painted yahliks, or ferry-boats peculiar to the country. Clean and 
sweet, it hastens down between its granite embankments towards 
the Gulf of Finland: it is indeed a beautiful river and it flows 
through a beautiful city! Long may it run its short course from 
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Ladoga to the gulf! and even as its waters wash smooth, as they 
pass, the granite quay in front of the Winter Palace, so, let all the 
many well-wishers of Russia devoutly hope and trust, may be 
smoothed away, in the fulness of time, the unhappy differences 
between the Tsar and his people! then shall the river flow 
through the midst of a contented and happy city, the beautiful 
metropolis of a contented and happy people. 
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Che Professor of Cheology. 


AN IDYLL. 


By E. FAIRFAX BYRRNE. 


SepasTIAN Puayre was a tall, thin man of grave aspect. His 
features were beautifully chiselled, but clouded by premature age 
and a settled depression. Habitual poverty and lack of glad or 
stormy experiences had lent a dead hue to his life; his clothes 
were poor and worn, and the pervading greyness seemed to have 
crept into them as also into his hair and beard. Theology had 
been his life-long study ; he was an American, and at the time 
this story begins was forty years of age. 

In the whole of his history there had been only three events 
that were worthy of mention. These were his marriage at the 
age of twenty-two, his great sorrow in the loss of his only child, 
a little son, and the unexpected gift of a legacy from a distant 
relative; this had placed him out of the reach of anxious care 
though not of poverty. 

Of these events his marriage was the most inconspicueus. He 
had always thought that he should marry Hephzibah—the name 
still troubled him a little, and he mentioned it rarely, if ever, in 
public, but dwelt on it the more in private with a sense of remorse 
and affection—and if he had always thought that he should marry 
Hephzibah, so had also all by whom he was surrounded. Had not 
Sebastian Phayre married Hephzibah, there would have been 
vutcry ; but upon his marrying her, nobody said anything at all. 
For there had been no picturesque love incidents, no passages of 
passion, no doubts and storms; Sebastian was Hephzibah’s 
‘“‘ young man,” and in due time they were “cried.” That was the 
sum-total of the love adventure. He could not in looking back 
remember to have made her an offer; he did not recollect the 
special occasion upon which he had gone to make sure of his fate. 
He had always been sure of his fate. He could not recall the 
ecstacy of the first kiss. He had always kissed Hephzibah. 
Indeed it seemed to him that he had always been married to her, 
they had played at being married from such early infancy. His 
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affect:on for Hephzibah was as old as his own life, and as un- 
noticed as the growth of his own character. 

The birth of his son brought, however, definite sensations, and 
was quite pronounced in his recollection. Both poetry and 
romance slumbered somewhere in the heart of Mr. Phayre, but 
commonplace surroundings had conspired to keep them in an 
enchanted sleep; so that now, when they woke up, there was not 
originality enough to give them a fitting shape. Thus it was that 
the dreams of the father over the cradle of his little son took, from 
sheer want of spring, a theological turn. Mr. Phayre had always 
been dissatisfied with his own achievement in theology ; he would 
stand sometimes with the Bible in his hand, lost in marvelling 
recollection of the power it had been in the history of the world; 
he thought of it until his fingers thrilled with awe at the touch of 
the worn leather which formed the substantial cover of his own 
copy. Why had it been so magnificent a weapon in the hands 
of a Wycliffe, a Savonarola, and a Martin Luther, whereas in his 
own it was little better than parchment? He attributed his 
failure to deficiency of education and a want of the outpouring of 
the Spirit of God. The first at any rate should be corrected in the 
future of his son ; he destined him for a great theologian, and he 
intended to impart to him from earliest infancy zealous instruction 
in the Biblical text. But the babe sickened and pined under his 
father’s dreaming eye. Like the young frond or the tender bud 
under impossible influences, he slowly shrivelled and faded. At 
last, with a sweet inscrutable smile on his small wizen face, the 
child passed away, to leave a painful memory—a knotty problem 
—in the father’s mind. 

After this, Mr. Phayre’s duties as a teacher of theology became 
dull, and he was glad when the legacy of a relative gave him the 
means to throw up his profession for a time and to travel in 
Europe. He took Hephzibah with him of course and the 
theological papers. In the last he found both torture and 
consolation ; for with a hand resting upon the open leaves of 
the Book, and surrounded by commentaries, he would still dream 
of making therefrom the great discovery of the age, of hitting 
upon the key-note of all truth, of unmasking from the text some 
heart-piercing revelation. 

In their wanderings he and Hephzibah reached a small 
mountain village in Switzerland, a health resort built high above 
one of the most beautiful of the lakes and with a fine view of the 
mountains. Mr. Phayre thought the Alps clothed in their snows 
and mists magnificent; they reminded him of Sinai and the 
giving of the Law. 
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One day he stood at the entrance of the hotel looking out upon 
the view. The hotel lay immediately upon the road, and this 
was a lively scene of constantly passing peasants and pleasure- 
seekers. As he watched, a carriage came by laden with luggage 
but with no occupants; it was evidently on its way to one of the 
larger hotels; behind it presently appeared a party of tourists. 
The party consisted of a tall young man, a lady and a young girl. 
The latter appeared fatigued, and instead of following the carriage, 
turned into the garden of the hotel upon the opposite side of the 
road, while the young man came to the entrance and ordered 
coffee. The tourists were English; the quiet nonchalant manner told 
that, and the cut of the clothes, which were worn for ease and not 
for fashion. Indeed Mr. Phayre experienced a slight shock when 
he observed that the girl’s upper garments were almost identical, 
and the hat quite so, with those the young man wore. He had 
always accepted his wife's taste as a final standard upon dress, for 
it had been borne in upon him as undoubtedly correct through a 
lifetime of attention to her strictures upon the garments of 
other women ; and a ‘‘ Glengarry bonnet ” would not have suited 
Hephzibah, and would have been rebuked by her as unbecoming 
to female modesty. 

As soon as the young man had given his order, he turned to 
rejoin his party, Mr. Phayre following his movements with an 
eye brightened and softened by the tender parental feeling which 
always overcame him when his glance rested upon the strong 
limbs of young people. His own son, had he lived, would have 
been seventeen years of age by now and a marvel of Scriptural 
erudition. 

Having watched the youth to his place, it was natural that he 
should begin to examine the other persons of the group, and he was 
startled to find that the elder of the two ladies was regarding him 
with an intensity of interest. The face which thus transfixed 
him was that of a beautiful woman of about thirty years of age. 
It was as different as possible from Hephzibah’s; the hair and 
eyes were dark, and the colouring was rich, but the charm of the 
countenance lay in that mystery and power of suggestion which 
some few faces carry with them, but which the majority are 
without. Mr. Phayre was convinced that he had not seen the 
lady before, and yet at the sight of her so many unshaped dreams 
and hints of recollection stirred in his mind, that it scarcely 
astonished him when she rose and, with a hesitating manner and 
a half smile, approached. His feet were unconsciously drawn 


forward to meet her, an answering inquiry playing over his 
countenance. 
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“Sebastian! Is it Sebastian? Yes, it is Sebastian Phayre.” 

Hearing himself thus called familiarly by name, Mr. Phayre, 
although still bewildered, extended his hand. The lady was 
not however to be put off with common courtesy; she threw 
out both her own and caught his between them and held 
them. 

“ How wonderful to meet you again! How did you come here? 
I had no idea you had left America!” 

Mr. Phayre found himself looking down in dazed ecstacy at the 
exquisite face, while his hands were willing prisoners in an 
unknown clasp. Amongst the confusion of his ideas, two, 
however, were sufficiently prominent to stand out from the rest. 
These were, first, that Hephzibah always liked him to be addressed 
as “Mr. Professor Phayre,” and that she would have considered 
“Sebastian” grossly unsuitable; and second, that the pleasant 
airs and sensations of the moment brought somehow the “Song 
of Solomon” to his mind. Then out of the medley leapt 
suddenly a clear memory. 

“Ts it little Laura Hamilton? My dear child, how beautiful 
you have grown! Where have you come from?” 

She withdrew her hands and contemplated him delightedly. In 
the flush and gladness of the moment, she looked twenty; Mr. 
Phayre upon his side had lost a decade of his life, and the pervad- 
ing greyness of his personality had received a sudden modification. 
Indeed his eyes, which had a capacity for being beautiful under 
emotion, were shining now with the stirring of a deeply hidden 
imagination. 

“How you remind me of old times!” she continued. “Do you 
remember the hat you tried to weave from rushes? And oh! 
the sledging in winter! The griddle-cakes, the meeting-house 
and all the excellent American ways! And Hephzibah! What 
has happened to Hephzibah ? ” 

“ Hephzibah !” 

Something in Sebastian’s breast woke up and rejected with 
disdain the humorous suggestion of contrasts. The colour left 
his face and the light died out of his eyes; a certain dignity was 
left. 

“Hephzibah!” he repeated. ‘“ Hephzibah is my wife.” 

“ Your wife!” She mused a little, then added: “‘ How beautiful! ” 

“ Yes,” he replied, with tender gravity ; “and she is here, of 
course.” 

“Will you bring her? Will she remember me?” 

Mr. Phayre needed no second bidding; he turned and fled up 
the hotel stairs two at a time. The lady signed to her friends ; 
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and these, who were already expectant and interested, came 
towards her. 

“Charlie and Edith, I have found him again! It is 
Sebastian !” 

The faces of the youth and maiden became electrified with 
amaze at this announcement. “Sebastian” held a position in 
their minds on a par with “ Robinson Crusoe” and “ Guy Fawkes ; ” 
“Sebastian” had been the hero of all the tales Aunt Laura had 
composed for their benefit in their childhood; they had listened 
again and again in excruciating suspense and breathless awe to 
stories invented from Mr. Phayre’s perfectly commonplace boy- 
hood. No wonder that the two Glengarry bonnets were thrust 
now into the door of the hotel while the owners waited for his 
reappearance in absorbed curiosity. 

Meanwhile Mr. Phayre had taken the stairs with a frantic 
speed, and had arrived in the top-story, where he and Hephzibah 
had their room for economical considerations. He burst open the 
door and disclosed the bare wooden bedroom with the scant 
furniture and the window open to a view of the snow-mountains. 
He beheld the placid figure of Hephzibah standing in the middle 
of the floor. It was placid because it was short and fat and 
unsuggestive of emotional transports; perhaps with some idea of 
the beauty of contrasts she had purchased a dress of a large plaid 
pattern and had worn it steadily for several years. Mr. Phayre 
would hardly have known her without that check outline, for 
Hephzibah was a good economical soul and considered it a 
scandalous waste to enlarge her wardrobe merely for variety’s 
sake while material still held good; and the plaid proved most 
excellent and durable. Hephzibah was in other ways averse to 
change, or rather it never occurred to her to makeit. When 
she was young, her fair face and very light-coloured hair had 
been said to bear some resemblance to classical models; her 
features had been fine and small, and as long as they were 
supported by a downy skin and a delicate but firm line of cheek, 
this had been true enough. It was in those days that Hephzibah 
had begun to gather her hair in a simple knot high up on the 
front of her head in imitation of classical pictures. As years 
advanced, the knot had got tighter, harder and more pointed ; 
and the hair had become scantier; then the downy pink had 
faded—for American women age early—and the line of cheek, 
instead of being delicate and firm, was fat and flabby; so that 
those persons who did not remember Hephzibah in the classical 
days were at a loss to comprehend the illusion which could have 
occasioned this inconceivable mode of coiffure. In the presence 
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of the plaid and the fierce little horn, Mr. Phayre remembered 
his Professorship of Theology. 

“Hephzibah, my dear,” said he, advancing through the room 
with singular staidness, “we have some one below who knows 
us.” 

“Dr. Kuhn the missionary? Mrs. Professor Smithson ?” 

“No, my dear. It is—it actually is—Laura!” 

He said it with an irrepressible emphasis. Hephzibah stared 
at him. In the recesses of her memory she saw a spirited poetic 
child with wild dark curls and deep eyes. 

“Not Laura Hamilton ?” 

“The same. But she is grown up, of course.” 

“ How did you know her, Sebastian ?” 

“‘She recognised me. We were great friends, you remember, 
when—how long ago is it, Hephzibah ? ” 

“Twenty years, if it is a day. They left America before we 
were engaged. Why, the child must be thirty !” 

“She remembered me. She asked for you, Hephzibah. Make 
haste and come down.” 

Hephzibah did not need a second bidding; she followed her 
husband, though not too quickly. Her face showed a pleasurable 
excitement, but her deportment expressed a determination to bear 
in mind the professorship. Mr. Professor Phayre had not held 
that honour when last they had been intimate with Laura. 
Underneath this restraining dignity was a bubbling thought of 
almost intoxicating elation. Miss Hamilton’s uncle was a 
bishop; her cousin was professor of something or other at 
Cambridge; her great-uncle was an earl; she herself was 
mentioned in the collateral branches of the peerage. Mrs. 
Professor Phayre, as an American flourishing under a democratic 
republic, despised the titles and inherited honours which made 
her heart swell when she thought how she would take an early 
opportunity of reporting them to Mrs. Doctor Hayward-Smythe. 


Part II. 


Tat evening, and for many evenings afterwards, Mr. Phayre 
ate his potage and the other miscellanies of a foreign table d’hote 
as a dreamer eats. 

It was when he was a lad that the child Laura had been 
brought to America by her aristocratic parents and left in the 
charge of his mother. It was when she was ten and he was 
twenty that she had been taken away again. Meanwhile she had 
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made him her play-fellow, her willing slave and confidant. 
Circumstances had not encouraged the poetic faculty in Sebastian ; 
@ narrow, nipping environment had curtailed his aspirations ; 
whatsoever he had of fancy was imprisoned within ; no sign or 
word escaped him—though it may be a forlorn captive looked 
sometimes from his eyes; imagination could not have been less 
“clothed upon;” all that slumbered within was in unshaped 
impressions—the light on a cloud, the winged way of a bird, 
the vague, unuttered worship of the “unknown,” the eyes and 
wild grace of the child Laura. And above this, until middle age, 
the slow, submissive growth of character, and years filled with 
ponderous tomes of theology. 

For the first time in his life Mr. Phayre now found himself a 
hero; Charlie and Edith were not backward in letting him learn 
his own fame. Cheered and exhilarated by the young faces 
about him, by their confidence and ardent friendship, his 
American humour began to escape in sparks that astonished 
himself and somewhat scandalised Hephzibah. Laura and her 
party were not staying at the same hotel with the Phayres, but 
the greater part of the day Sebastian spent with them; he began 
to neglect—in fact he entirely forgot—the disquisition on the 
types of the Old Testament upon which he was engaged ; he was 
oblivious of the quarrels and decisions of the councils of the 
Church. A strong current of life had caught him and was 
bearing him away on its glad and tonic wave. 

Mountain walks and excursions were the principal means of 
amusement, and in these Hephzibah did not join, as she was of a 
somewhat inactive temperament. Thus it was that Sebastian 
was thrown into constantly close intercourse with Laura; it 
was but the natural flowering of the old arrested growth. He 
could not look at her without a wild and darting recollection of 
the child who had clung to his arm, and who had opened her 
thoughts to his ear, and now the lightest word she dropped 
seemed to him a noticeable thing. But whereas his mind 
had during the space of twenty years been starving on the 
harshest and scantiest of pastures, Laura’s had revelled in all the 
rich opportunities offered by cultivated society in England. Her 
conversation presented to him, therefore, no flavourless dishes, 
and the old intimacy added piquancy and depth. A hungry 
eagerness seized upon his spirit. Seen through her mind, the 
world, which he had been taught to regard as a “desert,” 
appeared as a stage whereon superb drama was enacted—as a 
field which offered magnificent opportunities for action. The 
captive in Mr. Phayre’s eyes began to look out with a freer spirit. 
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Indeed his lips were loosed ; forgotten scraps of poetry strayed 
into his mind and escaped; in his fresh exuberance he might 
himself have been tempted to indite a sonnet; for the first time 
in his life he was in the sunshine—he flowered—he expanded— 
he lived! Nor was he specially conscious that any bond was 
broken ; thus to feel the stir of faculty—thus to be himself—was 
too simple, too natural. The secret of Laura’s power over him 
was that without hesitation, prelude, or any special consciousness, 
she had addressed herself to nature and had set it free. Between 
them theology and the types were not mentioned. 

Meanwhile, his responsiveness to her made him aware that in 
her face lay the marks of some special experience. Something, 
he knew not what, haunted the eyes and brows. Was it wistful- 
ness—a tender discontent? After days of intercourse it still 
remained undiscovered. Minutely observant of every item of 
her person, he had noticed upon the third finger of her right hand 
a wedding-ring. One day they had walked upon the hill, but 
leaving to others the glory of a further ascent, they had seated 
themselves upon the heathery grass to rest. The sun mounted 
the sky towards midday and the snow-mountains glittered in the 
beams ; a fresh breeze relieved the heat and brought the murmur 
of the pine-woods towards them; from afar came the musical 
ripple of the bell-laden cattle, and now and again the soft 
mournful note of the Alpine horn or the joyous “jodel” of a 
mountain child. Laura’s white hand plunged amongst the 
heather shone like alabaster and her ring like fire. Suddenly 
Sebastian took it in his own. It lay there like a snowflake. 

“ We have spoken of many things,” said he; “I seem to have 
learnt your life ; you are not—never have been—a stranger to me. 
But the secret of this I do not know.” 

The colour mounted into her cheeks; her eyes deepened and 
then became obscured by mournfulness. When she spoke, it was 
to a sympathy that needed only the sequel to her story. 

“I was twenty years of age. Within a week we were to have 
been married—and he died.” 

Mr. Phayre mutely pressed the hand he held. His face spoke 
for him; a great reverence and pity were in it. If a certain 
glamour had haunted her before, this glimpse into her nature still 
further exalted her. And as he mused upon it, he became aware 
that she was looking at him in a manner of which before he had 
been conscious—searchingly and wistfully as though for something 
which eluded her. 


“He bore a strange resemblance to you, Sebastian,” she 
said. 
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He turned away and gently relinquished her hand. But his 
heart gave a great shout. 

Amid the unusual changes of thisseason, Hephzibah at first 
fluttered in the brisk importance of new dignity. But by-and- 
bye dissatisfaction crept in, it issued from the vague sense of 
difference somewhere ; there was an exasperating flash and inter- 
change of thought around her which she could neither join in nor 
comprehend ; she was like one who tries to keep up in a breathless 
race; she missed the homeliness of the old safe and everlasting 
dulness—the sweet accustomed comfort of knowing that her 
husband considered the world “a vale of tears.” His readiness 
upon unfamiliar topics disturbed her, he seemed to care no more to 
discuss with her the thread-bare subjects upon which they entirely 
agreed. Once the air seemed to snatch from his lips and carry 
to her ear the rich rhythm, the gorgeous Pagan vigour, of some- 
thing that she could scarcely construe into a hymn; after that 
with reverent awe she peeped at the manuscript of the types. 
And then the good woman betook herself to scared intercession at 
the throne of grace. 

It was on the evening of that day when Laura had disclosed the 
meaning of her wedding-ring that Hephzibah made up her mind 
to act. That day had been the richest and fullest of Sebastian’s 
life. He walked home at alate hour; the moon was full and its 
beams lent an enchanted unreality to the scene; yet not so 
enchanted as his heart wherein the old life slept and the new 
dream waked, nor as his hand which thrilled to the memory of a 
lingering touch, nor as his brain where a thousand living and 
suggestive thoughts made short work with the parchment shreds of 
theology. He ate his evening meal alone when he got in, scarcely 
knowing that the food passed his lips; then he went upstairs, 
carrying his chin in the air—his eyes aflame and unusual colour 
changing his cheeks. Hephzibah glanced at him, and that with a 
stricken heart. She could not put her fear into words; but the 
slow, diffident manner, the withered pallor, the depressed, down- 
cast air which made up to her the memory of her husband, were 
gone. She had almost stumbled into a belief in sorcery. 

Mr. Phayre on his side started with odd repulsion when he 
found the manuscript of his disquisition on the types spread 
out before him on the writing-table. The first bloom of living 
buoyancy was immediately dashed from his face. He took a 
downcast air and began to divest himself of his coat. 

“ Are you not going to write to-night ?” said Hephzibah. 

“My dear, I am tired.” 

“ To-morrow then?” 
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“To-morrow we thought of taking the mountain walk 
towards——” 

“Sebastian,” interrupted his wife, “ look at the date on the last 
sheet you penned.” 

Mr. Phayre cast his eyes upon it. It was dated in his own 
handwriting a month back. He sat down by the table and ex- 
perienced a feeling of chill. 

“T will write to-morrow, Hephzibah,” said he with great effort ; 
“if you wish it, I will carry a note in the morning over to the 
Hamiltons’ hotel before breakfast.” 

“T think it would be as well,” answered Hephzibah. 

Mr. Phayre undressed in silence. As he did so, his eye caught 
sight of an open hymn-book. He had a fine voice, and it had 
been throughout his married life a habit to sing a hymn with 
Hephzibah in the evening hour. Lately he had never been 
at home in time to do so. He put. the light out and lay 
down. 

The next day he carried the note early to the Hamiltons’ hotel. 
He did not see Laura. He left the letter at the door and went 
hastily away. A hand of ice was on his heart. On his return 
home he set to work with the disquisition on the types. He took 
his table on to the balcony of the hotel and sat for more than two 
hours bending over his papers. At the end of that time he 
shuffled them together with trembling fingers, put them away, 
and went out. But not a line was added to the sheet. 

He went out and took an upward path, climbing until he found 
himself in utter loneliness amongst the rocks and pine trees; the 
lake and the snow mountains lay below and before him. He sat 
there and gazed upon them for an hour, seeming the while to 
himself as a ghost who has been tempted back to the tumultuous 
life of earth only to find that he had no possible part therein. 
The strong, vigorous materiality rejected shadows like himself; 
he was, as it were, on some thin edge between either existence ; 
the dim stagnation which formed his realm of duty on the one 
hand and the intoxicating flow of the genuinely earthly, on the 
other. He saw these things, yet in a sort of vacuity of mind, 
looking on them until the mountains and the sky reeled before 
him. 

For the next few days Hephzibah experienced a comfortable 
sense of the efficacy of prayer. The hours passed in the old 
safe dulness. Her husband spent the mornings over his 
papers, and had more than once refused a seductive invitation 
carried to him by Charlie from the other hotel. After the 
midday meal, he would propose a walk, and when she had 
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accompanied him a short distance and wished to return, he would 
say : 
‘ I think, my dear, I will go a little further.” 

She would leave him and he would goon. It was the daily 
programme of years, and she was at peace again. She attributed 
marks of unusual depression in her husband, and an occasional 
absence of mind, to the wrestling of his intellect with the types. 
She failed to observe that he did not add a syllable to the work. 

It was on the occasion of one of these prolonged walks that 
Mr. Phayre beingjalone pushed aside the branches of some young 
fir-trees in a wood and issued forth into a clear and grassy spot. 
It was flecked with the red-stained leaf and purple fruit of the 
bilberry, with tufts of heather and clusters of fern; it was 
chequered with the shadows of the pines; and on the variegated 
carpet, in the midst of sunshine and shade, he saw Laura seated 
alone. A start, a guilty look, a dim intention after precipitous 
flight, briefly contracted his eyes; and then in answer to her 
invitation, he advanced and dropped to a seat by her side. A 
maneuvre more diplomatic than avoidance had not suggested 
itself, and now that he was with her again, his heart beat with 
drunken excitement. Where before he had been careless and 
unafraid, now he was conscious. It was because he had the 
feeling of a capitulation with untoward influences that his joy 
was fierce; he surrendered himself to the stream, revelling in 
that which he‘found to be as his native element. His faculty 
was sharpened by the few days’ abstinence ; Nature herself was a 
sudden revelation: he missed no shaft of sunlight, no exquisite 
chequer of shade, no scent, no sound. He felt acuteiy the beauty 
of the woman near him and the stimulating influence of her 
moral and intellectual maturity. Laura, who had talked with 
state ministers and scientific men, with novelists and poets, could 
not calculate the effect of her own personality upon this starved 
and lonely nature; she only knew that he was more delightful 
than ever to-day in the raciness of his talk, his unsuspected 
resource in quotation, the purity and depth of his feeling, and the 
rich music of his voice and his laughter. 

Strange paradoxlof human life! 

That which had been an innocent pastime to most, to him was 
mortal temptation; that which might prove the beginning of the 
higher life to some, to him was a plunge into chaos. 

When they had talked for long and the afternoon sun began 
to draw away from the woods which skirted the mountains closely, 
leaving them dusk and suilen heaps, it occurred to Laura to 
inquire why they had not seen him of late. 
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“You have been hard at work, I suppose?” said she. 

“No.” 

“ You have been thinking then ?” 

“T have been sitting over the sheets and writing nothing.” 

In the sun of her presence, he dared to think clearly of that 
other cold and colourless place which was his own. 

“You have not told me what the work is upon which you are 
engaged.” 

He laughed a low musical laugh; in the intoxication of the 
moment it was easy to be rashly, remorselessly true. 

‘Putting dry bones together and trying to make them live.” 

His lips spoke frankly that which his heart had scarcely 
allowed. In Laura’s wide experiences such things were not new. 
She said no more. A dawning apprehension of what might be the 
fact in this case held her silent; but she felt some sympathy, and 
expressed it by laying her hand for a single instant upon his and 
withdrawing it. 

The wind went round the trees like the murmur of a sea and 
passed away again; with it the new life gathered and intensified. 
It seemed to Sebastian that a living mystery intimately spoke to 
him; the husks of habit, of artificiality, of inherited custom and 
belief, began to shrivel as in a touch of fire, and his heart lay bare 
and ready and open; Nature with her face of candour and 
inexorable simplicity bent over him. Then the halt and the 
blind and the palsied within himself vanished away; he felt the 
strength of a new youth, the freshness of an untortured sincerity, 
the frank surprise of eyes newly awake to vision, the invigorating 
power of an instant of perfect veracity and unrepressed feeling. 
He wished for no words; the enchanted hour could spare none. 
When at last the silence was broken, it was Laura who did it. 

“T am glad we met to-day,” she said. 

“Yes.” 

“Because—you know that we are going?” 

“Going!” 

“Yes, All pleasures have an end, and this delightful month is 
over.” 

“Going!” 

“Did you not understand? We leave to-morrow.” 

“Tt cannot be true.” 

She turned and looked at him. The saintly face of Sebastian 
Phayre was illuminated, changed and beautifully wild. 

“We cannot part,” said he. 

His voice like his face was wild. She still looked at him 
attentively. 
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“It is inconceivable that we should part,” said he; “the old 
life is over for me—it is broken—annihilated. This is your 
work in me. You cannot forsake me. You owe yourself to me. 
You and I belong one to the other. Stay with me, Laura!” 

The words broke from him with force unmodified by a con- 
sciousness of limitation in the conditions of things. For the 
moment he was mad, poetically mad—seeing right and wrong 
and the impulses to action in a new, clear, and shining light, 
unmodified by any cross and complex ray. Lifted, as it were, by 
his own vehemence, he had risen; the moment lent elevation to 
his frame; he stood before her in his shabby attire, a spirit 
rather than a man. Seeing him thus, she also had risen. A 
slight agitation passed over her face and a chill came to her 
heart. But she was too brave to show it, and also some feeling of 
responsibility touched her conscience. At that moment, heard 
by her but unnoticed by Sebastian, the whistle and cheery halloo 
of Charlie came from the skirt of the wood and helped her. 

“Sebastian,” said she, looking steadily into his face, “ if my spirit 
in passing yours has unconsciously thrown you a gift, it is not 
you but I who am creditor. You owe me the debt of using it 
well. That is the only claim one human being can make on 
another.” 

Did he hear her? He drank in the tones of her voice; he saw 
the lips move; the beautiful look she vouchsafed him flashed to 
his heart, but the sense was lost. With sudden untutored grace 
he threw his arms out towards her. = 

“ Laura !” 

“Stop!” With the swiftest movement she laid her finger upon 
her wedding-ring. ‘“ We have been happy together, Sebastian. 
We will not spoil it.” 

She smiled again; she waved her hand; the impatient cry of 
Charlie came nearer; and as he stood perplexed—driven by 
impulses as one in a dream, feeling himself the phantom of the 
moment—she turned away, and in a few swift steps was caught 
in the mystery and silence and safety of the woods. And thus for 
him the vision vanished. 

He was alone. He felt it like the hand of death itself upon 
his heart. He uttered a cry, and looked up to the roof of pines 
above him, the forlornest creature in the woods. Then he became 
outwardly quiet, and threw himself upon the ground where he 
had found her. Where now was the still and consecrated life? A 
tempest rent this human soul, and Human Life drove all her 
savage legions through his heart. The words which she had 
spoken returned to him and played like lightning over a storm. 
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When at last he lifted his head, his cheeks were white and his 
eyes burnt like flames. But it was getting dusk, and he stumbled 
to his feet to find his way through the forest. Instinct, habit 
partially returned, led him. He had no conscious intention, no 
well-ordered design of going back to his home. The every-day 
world, the old life had been, as he said, blotted out for him. The 
image of Hephzibah was clean erased from his mind; the thought 
of her did not so much as come near. For such had been the 
depth and intensity of his experience that he was loosed from the 
reality of things and moved rather as a spirit than as a man. 

Yet thus, instinct-led, he went on and on until he reached his 
own hotel. And here in the same half-conscious way he carried 
his white face and burning eyes upstairs, until he stood before 
his own bedroom. And then as his hand was laid upon the latch, 
the first awakening touch came to him. A voice was in his ears; 
it was Hephzibah crooning her evening hymn. Something in the 
familiar sound came back to him as from a far place; it was no 
illuminating flash ; it was like the little soft hand of an infant laid 
upon the cheek of one in a storm of passion. He opened the door 
and came in, and saw her seated with her back towards him, the 
light from a single candle illuminating the ruffled crest of hair. 
He saw the picture before him as one sees in a dream an old 
forgotten nursery scene; it reached to him slowly but surely 
from an illimitable distance—Hephzibah, the candle, the large 
plaid pattern, the crooning of the hymn. 

“Glory to Thee, my God, this night, 
For all the blessings of the light.” 
“Sebastian, join in!” said the unconscious wife without lifting 
her head. 

And with the long habit of a life he came quietly near her, sat 
down, and automatically joined in the singing until the hymn was 
finished. 

“How late you are, Sebastian! Iam so tired. But I could not 
go to bed another night without singing the hymn with you. I 
have sat up night after night singing and waiting alone.” 

It was all she ever said, and whether any deeper meaning lay 
under her words he never knew; but a strange feeling of ruth 
crept into his heart, and as he laid his hand on hers he was as a 
drowning man whose fingers catch on the first straw of hope and 
safety. 
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Will's Coftee-fjouse. 


THERE are probably more associations, both historical and literary, 
connected with Covent Garden and its immediate neighbourhood than 
with any other part of London. The district has special attractions 
for the lovers of art and letters. In its church of St. Paul lie buried 
the author of ‘ Hudibras, Macklin the actor, Dr. Wolcot of ‘ Peter 
Pindar’ notoriety, and many others of note. In what is now the 
Falstaff Club, famous of old as “ Evans’s,” lived in times long gone 
by Sir Kenelm Digby and Denzil Holles of parliamentary fame. 
Mrs. Cibber, Rowe, and Garrick lived in King Street. Near James 
Street was the residence of Sir James Thornhill, the painter, whose 
daughter eloped with the despised Hogarth. Lely and Kneller both 
lived in the Piazza. In Russell Street was the bookshop of Tom 
Davies— 
On my life, 
That Davies hath a very pretty wife— 


wherein took place that famous introduction of Boswell to the great 
Samuel. Opposite Davies’s shop was ‘‘Tom’s” coffee-house, which, 
like the bookshop, was a favourite haunt of Johnson and Goldsmith, 
and other men of letters. On the other side of the street was 
“Button’s,” famous in the early part of the last century as the chosen 
meeting-place of Addison and his circle. 

A few doors from “'Tom’s,” at the corner where Russell Street 
meets Bow Street, stood the most celebrated of all the coffee-houses, 
known as “ Will’s,” from the name of its original proprietor, William 
Urwin. The coffee-room in which the wits of the Restoration era and 
succeeding years were wont to meet was on the first floor. There for 
many years Dryden held undisputed sway, as the leader of literary 
fashion and, in Cibber’s words, the arbiter of critical disputes. The 
exact year when Will’s first opened its hospitable doors is unknown. 
Perhaps the earliest mention of the coffee-house is to be found in 
Mr. Pepys’s diary—entry of 3rd February, 166+, wherein that lover 
of gossip notes :— 


“In Covent Garden to-night, going to fetch home my wife, I stopped at 
the great coffee house there, where I never was before; where Dryden, 
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the poet I knew at Cambridge, and all the wits of the town, and Harris 
the player, and Mr. Hoole of our College. And had I had time then, or 
could at other times, it will be good coming thither ; for there, I perceive, 
is very witty and pleasant discourse.” 


This early notice shows that Dryden, who at that time had published 
little poetry beyond the ‘ Astrea Redux,’ and whose first play, the 
‘Wild Gallant,’ had only been out a year, was already recognised as 
a man of light and leading. From this time till within a short 
period of his death, thirty-seven years later, Dryden continued to be 
the ruling spirit amongst the wits of all kinds and degrees who 
frequented the Russell Street coffee-house, and discussed poets and 
poetry to the accompaniments of dishes of tea and coffee, fortified 
sometimes by more potent liquors. 

The theatre of these wit combats presents a strange appearance 
when looked at from a modern point of view. Entrance to a coffee- 
house was open to every one who could pay the modest price, one 
penny, demanded for a dish of the favourite beverage. An anony- 
mous poet of 1690 describes— 


Grave wits, who, spending farthings four, 
Sit, smoke, and warm themselves an hour; 
Or modish town-sparks, drinking chocolate, 

With beaver cocked, and laughing loud, 

To be thought wits among the crowd, 

Or sipping tea, while they relate 

Their evening’s frolic at the Rose. 


At the coffee-house the news was discussed, rumours were invented, 
scandal aired, and assignations made. Letters were received and 
kept for known customers. Swift used to find his letters from Stella 
in the frame of the glass behind the bar of the St. James’s coffee- 
house. Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, saw one of Stella’s letters 
one day in that conspicuous position, and asked Swift how long he 
had learnt the trick of writing to himself. Stella wrote a hand very 
closely resembling Swift’s own. 

The floor of a coffee-room was divided into boxes similar to those 
that still linger in a few taverns and hostelries that preserve a flavour 
of times gone by. Behind a bar sat enshrined the “idols,” as a 
correspondent of the Spectator terms the barmaids, whose manners 
and customs, especially their fondness for flirtation and bar-worship— 
the chief grievance with this correspondent, who was probably either 
old or ugly—have their counterparts at the present day beneath 
more pretentious roofs. Tom Brown describes the “idols” as “a 
Charming Phillis or two, who invite you by their amorous glances 
into their smoaky territories.” The crusty Spectator complained 
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that great difficulty in getting served was experienced by those who 
did not respond to the amorous glances, or who wished to pass their 
time otherwise than in ogling and worshipping the charming Phillises 
at the bar. 

The walls of the coffee-house were hung with advertisements and 
bills in gilt frames, setting forth the virtues of a great variety of 
quack medicines: golden elixirs, tinctures, electuaries, beautifying 
waters, nectar and ambrosia, popular pills, liquid snuff, dentifrices, 
and lozenges were among the many concoctions which appealed in 
high-flown terms to the credulity of the frequenters of the house. 

Such were the surroundings amid which Dryden held his literary 
court. From the reminiscences of various writers who had attended 
“Will’s” in their youth, some materials may be gathered for a mental 
picture of the poet as he sat on his coffee-house throne. In the 
earlier days of his London career he wore a plain suit of Norwich 
drugget, but when he became better known he advanced, says a 
correspondent of the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1745, “to a sword 
and Chedreux wig.” What a “Chedreux” wig was is somewhat 
uncertain, but it was probably one of the large flowing wigs of the 
then French style brought into fashion here at the Restoration, and 
named after the maker. Oldham, in his ‘Third Satire of Juvenal, 
has :— 


Their Chedreux perruques, and those vanities, 
Which those and they of old did so despise. 


Pope was taken as a boy to “ Will’s” to see Dryden, then within a 
year of his death, and years afterwards described him as “ plump, of 
a fresh colour, with a down look, and not very conversable.” The 
poet occupied a big arm-chair, which in winter was placed in a cosy 
corner by the fire, and in summer was moved to the balcony. 

There for nearly forty years Dryden was accustomed to spend his 
after-dinner hours, settling literary disputes, and taking the lead 
amongst the wits and lesser lights who gathered round his chair. 
He was a great taker of snuff, which, according to a rather doubtful 
statement of Malone, he made himself; and visitors attracted to 
“Will’s” by Dryden’s fame, as well as the more humble of the 
regular attendants, were accustomed to boast of having succeeded in 
obtaining a pinch of snuff from the poet’s box. “His supremacy, 
indeed,” says Scott, “seems to have been so effectually established 
that a ‘pinch out of Dryden’s snuff-box’ was equal to taking a 
degree in that academy of wit.” 

Dryden’s attentions were not always repaid with gratitude. 
Amongst the frequenters of “ Will’s” were two young men, after- 
wards well known to fame—Matthew Prior and Charles Montagu, 
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later the Earl of Halifax. In 1687 they jointly published ‘ The 
Hind and the Panther transversed to the story of the Country Mouse 
and the City Mouse,’ a witty burlesque of Dryden’s famous poem. 
The poet had been kind at “ Will’s” to the two parodists, and is said 
to have felt acutely their ingratitude, and even to have been moved 
to tears. It was a few years before this, in the winter of 1679, that 
Dryden, passing through Rose Street, Covent Garden, on his way 
home from “ Will’s,” was the victim of a brutal and cowardly assault 
by a gang of miscreants instigated and paid by the profligate Earl of 
Rochester, who had formerly been the poet’s friend and patron. 
The noble earl had found himself very faithfully, but not at all 
flatteringly, described in some vigorous lines in the ‘Essay on 
Satire’ of the Earl of Mulgrave, published anonymously, but by 
general report attributed to Dryden. 


“Mean in each action, lewd in every limb, 
Manners themselves are mischievous in him; 
A gloss he gives to ev’ry foul design, 

And we must own his very vices shine.” 


These lines, with others of similar tenor, struck home, and his 
lordship took his revenge characteristically—“ mean in each action ” 
—by hiring bullies to savagely cudgel the reputed poet on his way 
home. 

Among the frequenters of “ Will’s,” besides Dryden and the lesser 
fry of worshippers and wits, were the two famous dramatists, Congreve 
and Wycherley. Congreve, from the time of his first appearance in 
London society, was a high favourite with Dryden; and Wycherley 
appears at times, from a letter of Walter Moyle addressed to John 
Dennis, to have occupied the presidential chair at “ Will’s.” The 
renown of the famous coffee-house began to decline with the advent 
of the 18th century. Dryden died in 1700: about the same time 
Congreve retired from public life, and disdainfully exchanged litera- 
ture for elegance and the profession of a gentleman, while Wycherley, 
although he lived to 1715, was showing how dishonoured and dis- 
honourable old age could be. 

The decline of the fame of “Will’s” laid the house and its 
frequenters more open to the attacks of their enemies. Sir Richard 
Blackmore, the indefatigable writer of epics, aimed the rather point- 
less shafts of his ‘Satyr against Wit’ chiefly at the habitués of the 
Russell Street coffee-house, where he said this plague of wit first 
began. Blackmore attacked in this satire pretty impartially nearly 
all the well-known men of letters of his day. Swift, who did not 
know the house till after the death of Dryden, says in his bitter way, 
that the worst conversation he ever remembered to have heard in his 
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life was that at ‘“ Will’s” coffee-house ; and he goes on to describe the 
so-called wits who assembled there as “ five or six men who had writ 
plays, or at least prologues, or had share in a miscellany,” while their 
audience was a set of “ young students from the inns of court, or the 
universities, who, at due distance, listened to these oracles, and 
returned home with great contempt for their law and philosophy, 
their heads filled with trash, under the name of politeness, criticism, 
and belles-lettres.” Swift’s splenetic pen was probably hardly fair 
either to the wits or their audience. 

In a few years’ time the literary attractions of “ Will’s” began to 
pale before those of the gaming-table and the dice-box. Steele, in the 
Introduction to the Tatler, says that all accounts of poetry will come 
from “ Will’s” coffee-house, but he goes on to complain of the 
alteration that had taken place since Dryden’s time, and laments 
that where formerly were seen in the hands of every man songs, 
epigrams, and satires, there were now only packs of cards, and 
instead of discussions on expression and style, only disputes about 
the game. Ned Ward says “there was great shaking of the elbow at 
Will’s about ten.” Defoe, writing a few years later in his ‘ Journey 
through England,’ gives a more favourable account of the place, and 
shows that cards and dice had not entirely supplanted the earlier 
attractions of the coffee-house, for at Will’s, he says, there is playing 
at Picket and the best of conversation till midnight. 

Addison mentions, in the first number of the Spectator, his 
occasional visits to “ Will’s,” but he soon transferred his patronage 
to “ Button’s” on the other side of the street, which was opened 
about 1712. Button had been employed in Addison’s household. 
The old servant was naturally patronised by his former master, who 
brought with him his circle of literary and political friends, and 
consequently “ Button’s” soon became the chief place of resort for 
men of letters and politicians of the Whig persuasion. Little is 
known of the history of “Will’s” after this time. It was either 
soon closed, or it dragged on a humbler existence, with nothing special 
to distinguish it from the numerous coffee-houses that ministered to 
the social necessities of the times. 

One other literary association with “ Will’s,” or at least with its 
site, may be noted. In the house that stands where once Will 
Urwin’s coffee-room focussed the literary life of London, Charles 
Lamb and his sister lodged for six years—from 1817 to 1823. In 
these lodgings, which Lamb described to Miss Wordsworth as situated 
in “the individual spot I like best in all this great city,” were 
written the Elia essays of the first series—the cream of their author’s 
literary work. Lamb was a thorough Londoner, and familiarly 
acquainted with all the associations that cluster round so many of the 
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houses and streets in the immediate neighbourhood of Covent Garden, 
and doubtless his sojourn in the Russell Street house was sweetened 
by the recollection of the many famous men who in times gone by 
had gathered beneath its predecessor’s roof, and of the good and 
abundant talk to which the older walls had echoed. 
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Mrs. Bligh. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


AUTHOR OF ‘GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART,’ ‘Dr. Cuptn,’ ‘ ALAS,’ 
‘Seconp THovuGutTs,’ ‘BELINDA,’ ‘RED As A ROSE,’ 
‘CoMETH UP AS A FLOWER,’ ETC. 


Cuapter XIII. 


Or the two engagements made by Mrs. Bligh on the evening of 
her return home, one yet remains to be fulfilled, the Happy 
Evening for Factory Girls in Poplar; and on the morning upon 
which it falls due she sets out with no particular elation of spirit 
to fulfil it. Whatever the evening may prove to the girls, she 
has not much expectation of its being a “happy evening” to 
her. Naturally a shy woman, her spirit during the tedious 
transit in the sordid District Railway is sinking ever lower and 
lower ; and as the last but one of the smoke-grimed stations is 
reached and passed, she puts to her companion a faltering query 
as to the topics she had best choose, and the method to be adopted 
most calculated to draw out the unknown and dreaded objects of 
this her first spurt of philanthropy. 

“T think you will find they do not need much drawing out,” 
replies the other laughing, with a dryness upon which Anne’s 
after-experience throws a lurid light. 

They have reached their destination: a large bare room, used 
indifferently for night schools, committees, classes, and treats. 
It is aflare with gas, and resounding with riotous female merri- 
ment, of which two or three ladies, rendered helpless by the 
overwhelming majority opposed to them, are vainly trying to 
stem the tide. Mrs. Bligh is aware that it is to supply the place 
of one of the habitual workers in this loud field of labour that 
her amateur services have been asked. It now transpires that 
one or two more of the ordinary staff have failed to appear, so 
that it is with lamentably inadequate forces that the little army 
of civilisation to-night takes the field. The girls are evidently 
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aware of and exhilarated by this fact. They are rushing round 
the room after one another in rude horseplay, with facetious 
familiarity flinging their arms round the visitors’ waists, and 
gripping their hands with fingers that would have made pale the 
raven’s wing. For a few moments Mrs. Bligh stands bewildered 
and deafened, then pulling herself together, she says to her intro- 
ducer to this pandemonium, raising her voice to something like a 
shout to enable herself to be heard— 

“Would it be possible to make them quieter by reading to 
them?” The other shakes her head. 

“Most of them would not be read to; if there were enough of 
us we might draw a few of the quieter ones into a second room 
and read to them, but the majority prefer conversation.” 

“ Conversation !” repeats Anne, with a grimly ironical smile, 
as a fresh burst of screeching laughter and a fresh steeplechase 
over the benches make the very walls ring; “and I thought 
they wanted drawing out!” 

“They are better than they were!” replies the other, apolo- 
getically. ‘One of them used to stand on her head!” And 
then she dives into the mélée, followed—though without much 
idea of what she will do when she gets there—by Anne. 

But the obstreperousness of the fifty or sixty half-savage girls, 
tied down all day to some sedentary occupation, and indemnifying 
themselves generously now for the self-restraint of their working 
hours, has got to a point far beyond the very inadequate means of 
control at the disposal of the visitors. It is, if anything, risen 
to a higher storm-pitch than ever, when the drama takes a new 
development, through the arrival on the scene—by a door into 
an adjoining room in which, as it now appears, a missionary 
meeting is being held—of an irate and remonstrant curate. 

“T must really beg you ladies to be so good as to make a little 
less noise. The Bishop of Mngundi is speaking, and it is impos- 
sible to hear a word he says. His lordship is giving some very 
interesting details about the Mngundi Mission, which are entirely 
lost.” 

The reproof is, indeed, a just one; and the poor, helpless 
ladies accept it with a meekness that is almost tearful. 

“Tt is most unfortunate! There are so few of us to night, the 
girls seem to have got quite out of hand. Oh, thank Heaven ”— 
in a new key of relief and hope—“here is Miss Capell Smith! 
she is such a favourite with them! perhaps she will be able to do 
something with them.” 

Miss Capell Smith! Pamela! With a bewildered feeling that 
her ears—whose drums might easily have given way under the 
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strain lately imposed upon them—must be playing her false, 
Anne bends her look in the direction whither, as she sees, most 
of the touzled heads and beflowered hats are now turning; and 
recognises indeed in the figure making its smiling, joking way 
among them, her most unexpected young friend. The good 
effect of her advent makes itself almost instantaneously felt. 
The senseless inarticulate noise—made merely for noise’s sake— 
which has hitherto prevailed is exchanged for loud expressions 
of welcome; and in the eagerness to hold her hand in their dirty 
clasp, they discontinue their earlier pastime of boxing and cuffing 
each other. With an admiration which however does not impart 
the power of imitation, Anne sees the well-carried little high head 
turning this way and that among the gigantic bangs; sees the 
delicate hand surrendered, without the faintest indication of 
wincing from the contact, to the embrace of fingers none the less 
sticky for being extremely affectionate. She has not even 
gloves on, and is in the act of yielding up her rings with unforced 
cheerfulness for examination, when Anne reaches her side. 

“Ts Saul also among the prophets?” says Mrs. Bligh, in a low 
voice, so as not to be heard by the crowding girls, and raising 
her eyebrows as she speaks. 

“ Anne!” 

There is almost the old joy at the sight of her friend, mixed 
with the extreme surprise of Pamela’s tone, almost and yet not 
quite. It is as if a thin gauze were drawn over the real pleasure 
of her tone. Anne laughs. 

“We are most unflatteringly astonished to find each other in 
the pursuit of good works. I thought you were in the country.” 

“So I am: I mean I came up only this afternoon. Do you 
think ”—reproachfully—* that if I had been at home, I should 
not have been on the doorstep of the dear little house to welcome 
you?” 

Anne gives a sort of start. The words are identical with those 
used by the sculptor in explaining his failure to visit her. 
Neither of them had come to welcome her, yet both have 
employed the same almost exaggeratedly affectionate phrase. 
Once before, as she now recalls, she had been made reasonlessly 
uncomfortable by a similar accidental identity of expression 
between them. 

“The dear little house and the dear little doorstep are still 
there ; when will you come? I have something to say to you.” 

At the last clause of her speech a flash of what looks like 
alarm comes into the girl’s eyes. 

“No bad news ? nothing—nothing about Anglesey ?” 
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Again Anne laughs drily. 

“Poor Anglesey! No, Anglesey is as well as can be expected.” 

But at this point Miss Capell Smith’s attention is imperatively 
claimed by her young factory friends, who noisily demand 
the names and value of the stones in her rings; and until the 
“Happy Evening” is over, no further private talk is possible. 
But the humanising influence of Pamela, aided by the other 
ladies, whom her opportune arrival and exertions have enabled 
to regain their breath and their wits, aided also to the best of 
her ignorant ability by Anne, enables the remainder of the 
“ Recreation ” to be passed in a more reasonable manner than at 
its pandemonic opening had seemed possible; and no further 
irruption of exasperated clergy from the meeting next door is 
necessary. 

When the end has come, and the lady workers are hurrying 
to the District Railway Station, whence they are to take their 
westward way to their distant homes, Mrs. Bligh again approaches 
Pamela. 

**You will come to me to-morrow? At what hour? I really 
have something to say to you.” 

“T hope ”—with a rather nervous inflection—“ that it is some- 
thing pleasant.” 

“H’m! c'est selon; ‘what’s one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison !’” 

“That always sounds to me such a difficult proverb to pro- 
nounce,” says Pamela giggling, not quite like herself; “there 
are so many §’s in it!” 

“ But you will come?” 

“Of course I will; do 1”—with a return to some of the old 
tender expansiveness of manner—“ do I often need pressing when 
it is a question of enjoying your society? I will”—laughing 
naturally this time—‘be on the dear doorstep while it is still 
being scoured!” 

“That is all right; I am so——” 

But at this point Mrs. Bligh’s speech breaks suddenly off, as 
she discovers, with an unavoidable shrinking from the contact, 
that one of the factory girls is with coarse friendliness thrusting 
her arm through hers. Several of them have insisted on escorting 
the ladies to the station. One has already tucked Anne’s intro- 
ducer under her arm; and shouts out to a companion, apropos of 
Mrs. Bligh— 

“‘There’s a poor lidy with no one to look arter ’er! Florry, 
you look arter ’er!” 

Florry is not slow to comply, and screams back— 
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“1 can’t get ‘old on ’er; she’s got a cloak on! Ah!”— 
triumphantly—“ I ’ave ’er now!” 

* * * * * io 

Pamela is as good as her word. The doorstep is still in process 
of scouring next morning when she presents herself upon it. 
She is shown into the drawing-room, where Anne, with a basin 
by her side, is on her knees beside the most languishing of her 
sick palms, scrubbing it with soap and water. She kisses her 
visitor with a preoccupied air, and they both sit down and look at 
each other. Pamela is the first to break silence. 

‘“‘T was so surprised to see you last night! Of course I know 
how radically kind-hearted you are, but I did not think that 
Poplar was quite your line of country! Did you take kindly 
to it?” 

Anne laughs. 

“T sat one day at dinner by an Eton boy, and seeing him make 
wry faces over a glass of old port, I asked him whether he liked 
it? ‘No, he said; ‘I hate it, but it makes me feel so jolly!’ 
I live in hopes of my good works making me feel jolly in time ”— 
in another key—“ One must fill one’s life with something, when 
it is so ludicrously empty as mine! but ”—hurrying on as if to 
avert the compassion the last sentence might seem to ask for— 
“ig not it a new departure for you, too?” 

“Perhaps my life also is empty,” replies the girl, with a rather 
impatient accent. ‘‘ Well, no, not exactly empty, but ”—looking 
embarrassed— when I came back from Wales,I felt so upset 
and ‘no how,’ you understand, that I thought the best thing I 
could do was to take up some practical work.” 

“T am afraid the good of the factory girls was not the leading 
motive in either of our minds.” 

“No, and yet ”—with a lovely light of compassion in her starry 
eyes—“I am dreadfully sorry for them; I should like to make 
their lives a little less hideous.” 

“Oh, poor devils, I am sorry enough for them too,” replies 
Anne, in a tone which betrays a good deal of compunction at her 
own callousness, “But, to tell the truth”—her incorrigible 
candour getting the upper hand again—“ last night I was a good 
deal sorrier for myself.” 

The subject drops, and a silence which has more of the awkward 
in it than would seem likely in the case of intimacy such as theirs, 
supervenes. Anne has resumed her squatting attitude, and her 
sponging. 

“T am afraid,” begins Pamela, “ that my time with you is limited, 
so if you have anything you wish to say to me——” She pauses, but 
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the other is rubbing so vigorously that it would seem she did not 
hear. “Have you anything you wish to say to me? or did J] 
misunderstand you last night?” 

Mrs. Bligh drops her sponge with a flop into the china bow] 
beside her, and looks her interlocutor straight between her eyes. 

“ Why will not you sit to Sir Robert Coke ?” she asks, shooting 
out her question with the suddenness and almost the violence of 
a projectile. 

The thrust is so unexpected, that its victim has no time to 
make ready weapons of defence, or in any way protect or hide the 
small face, which in an instant becomes a sheet of dazzling 
blushes. 

“Has he told you, has he been—been complaining of me?” 

“ That is no answer to my question. No, of course he has not 
been complaining of you; it would not be the least like him,” 
—indignantly—“ he is far too chivalrous. I learnt it indirectly. 
But why will not you sit to him?” 

The tone in which this demand is made is so far more imperative 
than its utterer has any idea of, that Pamela laughs nervously. 

“Ts it Anne?” she asks, holding up her hands with a halt 
playful, half frightened gesture of warding off a threatened 
attack, “ or is it Queen Eleanor, with the dagger and the bowl ?” 

Mrs. Bligh has by this time risen to her feet, and is standing 
over her disciple still unconsciously gripping her sooty sponge. 

“It cannot be prudery,” she says, as if addressing herself rathen 
than the girl. “I have never seen the least trace in you of thai 
contemptible quality ; and besides there would be no place for it 
You would have your step-mother, or your maid, or that old 
governess of yours—I can’t remember ,her name—during the 
whole of your sittings.” 

“Yes, of course I might,” nervously murmuring this assent. 

“Perhaps you are afraid of the irksomeness and fatigue of 
having to keep in one position for so long?” continues Anne, he 
unconsciously commanding tone changing into one of eage: 
persuasion. ‘‘But he would be most considerate to you; h: 
would let you rest as often as you liked, and you would have hi: 
conversation to distract you. Many women ”—with a gallantl) 
swallowed sigh—“ admired women—women very much in th« 
world, would think it no great hardship to have him to talk t 
them for an hour, or a couple of hours at a time.” There is no 
even an indistinct murmur in answer this time, only a re 
silence. “You think that you are doing a good work,” continue: 
the other, her voice swelling with indignation at the dumb re- 
sistance offered to her arguments, “ when you allow those factor) 
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girls to drag you about, and claw you; and you do not seem to 
see how very much greater an act of charity it would be to give 
essential help at a critical moment—with so little cost to your- 
self too—to a man of real genius!” 

Apparently her friend’s attitude—standing in such heat of 
expostulation over her, and waving the soapy sponge above her 
head—is more than Pamela can bear, for she now springs up and 
betakes herself to the window, where she stands with her back to 
the room, and whence a sound of uncomfortable remonstrant 
laughter now makes itself heard. 

“Dearest Anne, what gross exaggeration! Essential help!” 

“T suppose,” resumes Anne, beginning to march about the 
homely little room with her hands behind her, “that the same 
thing happens to almost every genuine artist. In most of their 
lives there comes a2 moment when the fire seems to burn low; 
when the spring ceases to run; a moment of exhaustion; and 
then, unless some new inspiration comes, something to start them 
again, to give them a fresh fillip, a new lease of artistic life——” 

“ And is it possible that you mean to imply that I can do all 
this for him?” The girl’s voice is quivering, and the colour 
burns in two fixed blazing patches under her eyes, but she looks 
her companion full and directly in the face. 

“T do not know whether you can, but I know that he thinks 
you can ; which comes to much the same thing. Oh, do consent!” 
—dropping the unheeded sponge at last on the carpet, and 
gripping Pamela’s wrists—“or if you will not, at least give a 
reason for your refusal; any reason, even a bad one; come, I will 
take even a bad one—a bad one!” 

There is a pause. The elder woman’s face, not quite un- 
lovable in its expressive plainness, is dyed in a hue as deep 
though not as lovely as hers whom she so urgently apostrophises. 

“Ts it possible,” says the latter, bringing out the question with 
low-voiced difficulty, “that you really wish me to sit to him?” 

Anne laughs rather harshly. 

“Tt is a little late in the day toask that! Do you suppose, then, 
that I have been joking all this time? Do I look, doI sound as 
if I were in joke? but come ”—giving the other’s slender captive 
wrists an impatient jog—“ your reason, if you have one, which I 
am beginning gravely to doubt!” 

“My reason,” repeats Pamela, turning her head from side to 
side, as if looking for some way of escape; but finding none, pulls 
herself together, and says with a heavy sighing breath, in a 
hurried low voice, “since you will have my reason, it was that 
I—I—was afraid.” 
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“Afraid! Afraid of what?” 

“ Of—of—myself!” 

An oppressive silence of several moments; so oppressive that 
Pamela finds even explanatory speech preferable. 

“T need not dilate to you, who know him so well, upon his 
attractiveness. IfI sat to him I should have to see a great deal 
of him; you know his caressing manner to women, it means 
nothing, less than nothing, but I was afraid of getting too much 
sous le charme. I do not think I have a stronger brain than other 
girls, and I was afraid that I might—I might—lose my head!” 

Her utterance is rapid and very low; and here she stops, 
dropping her eyelids and blushing intolerably. Mrs. Bligh has 
let loose her hold upon her young friend’s hands and stepped 
back a pace; each of her dark eyes seems to have secreted a 
burning coal in its pupil. Pamela has told her the truth, but not 
the whole truth ; one, and the more important, half of it she has 
suppressed, out of regard to her friend’s feelings. On the simple 
page of that fair and loyal face before her Mrs. Bligh reads the 
innocent secret, that what Pamela has feared more than the loss of 
her own heart, is the filching of that one which she has—alas, so 
erroneously !—believed to be, or at least have been Anne’s 
possession. The feelings awakened by this discovery are of too 
potent a nature to make utterance easy, or at first even possible. 
But by-and-by she manages—though she does not quite know 
how she gets hold of it—to speak in a respectably steady voice, 
and with a grave smile. 

“T think you were still more afraid that someone else might 
lose his head! But ”—she pauses for a second, then resumes still 
more steadily than before—“why should you be afraid of 
that ?” 

“But Iam not,” cries poor Pamela, in an agonised voice, the 
carmine usually limited to lips and cheeks deluging every visible 
inch of her. “Do not for a moment suppose that I was im- 
plying anything so fatuous. I am speaking—thinking—only of 
myself. Do not, for heaven’s sake, put such an interpretation on 
my words! It would be too—too—fatuous!” 

She breaks off choked with maiden shame. Anne has in her turn 
fled to the window, and in feverish absence of mind tweaked off 
one of the blossoms from a sole and expensive pot of lilies of 
the valley. Then she comes back, puts her arms round Pamela, 
and kisses her almost solemnly. 

“There is nothing fatuous in it,” she says, in a tone of great 
kindness. “ It is most probable, and—and—most to be desired!” 

“Oh no, no”—with almost tearful emphasis—“it is most 
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¢mprobable, and most to be wndesired! He can’t help saying 
pretty graceful things to other women, but it is you, you, who 
are his real object—his real devotion.” 

Anne passes her hand over her forehead. The words so 
sincerely meant sound with a horrible irony in her ears. 

“My dear child,” she says, mastering herself with great 
difficulty, “you have said those sort of things till you believe 
them. Let me earnestly beg of you, once for all, to credit me 
when I assure you upon my honour that Sir Robert Coke and I 
are friends and good comrades, nothing more! what should we be 
more indeed? I am very proud ”—almost loudly—“ of being his 
good comrade. We like each other as two men might; two very 
nice men. He 7s a very nice man, and ”—smiling—“ it is more 
my misfortune than my fault that I am not a very nice man 
too.” 

And thus it comes to pass that Miss Capell Smith consents to 
sit to Sir Robert Coke. She does not stay long after her shy and 
remorseful consent has been wrung out of her, but short as the 
interval is, it seems long to Anne. The sort of awkwardness 
which, as both now realise, has been growing up between them 
ever since the sculptor’s shadow fell upon their friendship, and 
which had melted under the fire of their joint excitement half 
an hour ago, settles down upon them again despite all their 
efforts. With a sigh of relief Anne hears the hall-door shut 
behind her guest. She is standing before the fire, and as her 
eyes meet her eyes in the Chippendale looking-glass, a grim smile 
breaks over her face, as with an expressive gesture, as of one 
who has cut her own throat, she passes her forefinger along its 
surface from ear to ear. 

“Tt will be brought in Felo de Se!” says she, speaking out loud, 
according to her wont. Then she sits down upon the floor again, 
and finishes washing her palm. 


Cuarpter XIV. 


Anne Buicu loses no time in informing her sculptor of the good 
turn she has done him. The first draft of the note in which 
she does so runs thus :— 


“Dear Frienp,—Your Eas has been brought to hear reason. 
You will find her now willing to throw a smile over her shoulder 
at old Tithonus.—Your Deus ex machina, 

“A, Brian.” 


She reads it over complacently at first; with less satisfaction a 
VOL, XOVI. 2P 
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second time; then tears it up. “It is ungenerous to sneer at his 
age. He can no more help being fifty than I can help being 
unattractive.” She takes another sheet. 


“Dear Frienp,—I have persuaded Miss Capell Smith to sit to 
you. Will you communicate directly with her? I enclose her 
address, in case you have not got it.— Yours ever, 

“A. Buics.” 


Her pen has halted a little over the “yours ever.” It is his 
invariable signature to her, which she has with hesitating pleasure 
adopted. But would not it be well to alter it now? “It would 
be truer with an ‘N’ before it—‘ yours never.” Then she thinks 
of that Mr. Moddle’s—* Unalterably, never yours, Augustus.”— 
laughs out loud, and, with just a passing wish that she had never 
adopted it, lets the usual formula go. 

For the next day or two she is the prey of a dread which 
sometimes wears the face of a hope that he will come and thank 
her in person. But he does not. He sends her his gratitude in a 
prompt and ecstatic note, in which he calls her his dear “little 
friend and his good angel ”—handsome expressions which scarcely 
fill her with the joy they would have done had they been 
spontaneous, and not the acknowledgment of the particular 
kind of service rendered by her. The billet contains also the 
expression of an eager wish to come and see her, and talk over 
things, as soon as he can find a moment’s breathing space. 

But as the days go by it becomes evident that that breathing- 
space has not and probably will not be reached. Her common- 
sense coming to her aid, she gives up hurrying home, breaking 
through every other engagement to be back at her own tea-table 
by five o’clock. 

The private view day of the Royal Academy, for which he has 
sent her tickets, has arrived; and she has neither seen nor heard 
anything further of Coke, or his intending model. Probably 
on that general meeting-ground of the smart, the artistic, and 
the frumpy she will come across them both. But she comes 
across neither, for the excellent reason that neither is there. Is 
it, she asks herself—as she walks through the crowded rooms alone 
—for she has hampered herself with no companion—is it merely 
that shyness and dread of overheard comment and disparagement 
which keeps a good many sensitive artists away, or a consciousness 
that his work this year is not up to its usual mark—that is 
accountable for his absence ? 

The sculpture room is always empty; so that, as she tells 
herself the fact that no one is looking at Coke’s ‘ Marsyas’ when 
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she nears it is no indication of insuccess. She walks round the 
group, and with rather a sinking heart observes how insignificant 
is the flaw in the marble back, how inadequate an excuse for the 
purchaser's refusal to take it. She is regarding it somewhat 
ruefully, when someone touches her on the arm, and looking 
round with a start, and with Heaven knows what sudden expecta- 
tion, she sees Lady St. George. 

“How are you? I do not care about it, do you? There is 
something strained in the attitude; but between you and me, I 
cannot stand modern sculpture ; only ”—with a knowing nod—“I 
do not tell our friend so. But”—with animation—“ do tell me 
where 1463 is? A bust—they are all so alike—and so hideous! 
But they tell me it is the thing to look at—quite a new man. 
Young, and was a stone-mason ; picked up by the wife of the Squire 
of his parish; guite a working man. I have no doubt he puts his 
knife halfway down his throat—but I must get hold of him.” 

Mrs. Bligh helps her friend to find 1463; owns grudgingly 
that it is not bad for a beginner; and goes home in spirits that 
would be yet more dispirited than ‘they are, were she not 
supported in some measure by the thought that by next year the 
effect of the new inspiration to which she herself has been the 
means of helping her sculptor will be triumphantly displayed to the 
world. And meanwhile reason tells her that she must construct 
her life without any reference to him. 

It seems hard that the having done one of her two most 
intimate friends a service should have robbed her of both, but as 
the weeks slip by she has sardonically to allow to herself that 
something not unlike this paradoxical result has been attained. 

Yet Coke does pay his promised visit after a while; but as 
ill-luck would have it—nz may call it good-luck—is her after- 
reflection—one or two of her not very numerous acquaintances 
have chosen the same day and hour to visit her; and though, as 
he rises to take leave after half an hour of trivial general chat, 
she cannot keep out of her eyes an entreaty to him to outstay her 
other guests, he either does not see, or disregards the dumb 
request. All she learns from that tantalising snatch of his 
company is, that he is in admirable looks and spirits, and appears 
in no wise annoyed at his failure to secure a i¢te-d-téte. 

As to Miss Capell Smith, whose exaggerated estimate of herself, 
and insatiable thirst for her society, had till lately filled her with 
protesting wonder, it is but in snatches that she catches a glimpse 
of her also. She runs in now and again, but though extremely and, 
as it strikes Anne, remorsefully affectionate in her manner, she is 
always in a hurry, and never quite at her ease. She does not 
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volunteer, nor can Mrs. Bligh bring herself to ask, any informa- 
tion as to the sittings, which the elder woman knows to be now in 
full swing. Pamela has had no gout to get the better of; and 
she is nineteen instead of fifty, and yet, or the other fancies it, 
there is a near kinship between the thinly-veiled exuberance of 
life and joy in the more than mature man and the scarcely-ripe 
girl. “It is certainly coming,” Anne says to herself, with a dry 
sob, which makes Tory give a short bark of interest and surprise 
—“TIf I am not a perfect fool I shall get my life into some sort of 
shape before it comes.” 

Nor does the resolution end in words. Day by day she tries 
more and more earnestly to give it effect in action ; seeking with 
feverish eagerness to find channels into which to pour that 
energy of being and fulness of feeling for which she has now no 
natural outlets afforded. To the surprise of the acquaintance who 
had introduced her to that sphere of labour, and witnessed her 
excessive distaste for it, she asks to be allowed to repeat her 
visits to Poplar, and though she can never be said to become very 
fond of the factory girls, yet it grows with her into a habit to 
forego her dinner every Monday night in order to cut out skirts 
and jackets for those boisterous young operatives—a share of tke 
work which she has asked for as being most within her powers— 
and to discover how unexpectedly particular and difficult to please 
they are as to the fit of those garments. 

Nor does she confine herself to the factory hands. Charity 
organisation lays a claw upon her. She dabbles in “friendly 
girls” and “lost mothers,” and “cabmen.” Nor is it philanthropy 
alone that absorbs her in her quest of an existence of many-sided 
interests. She attends three courses of lectures; she eagerly 
follows up any opening that may lead to a widening of her 
narrow social circle. In London, probably more than in any 
other capital, the golden rule of “cutlet for cutlet” holds sway; 
and as the last census revealed the inconvenient richness in 
womankind of the British Isles, represented by a surplus of 
nine hundred thousand fair ones, there is naturally no great 
demand for an undinner-giving, unillustrious, unbeautiful solitary 
woman. But she accepts the few entertainments that are offered 
to her; and, as she does her best to make herself pleasant at 
them, they lead to more. Thus the weeks pass, and the month of 
poetic name and associations; the month of cuckoo and nightin- 
gale; often, also, of bitter breath and pinching easterly airs; the 
month when the Derby is run; and the missionaries “from the 
plains of Timbuctoo” throng Exeter Hall; and the lilac has its 
brief span of exquisite life, draws to a close. 
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Mrs. Bligh has not yet reached that stage of existence when 
life goes by electric telegraph. At twenty-nine it has not more 
than the speed of the Flying Dutchman; and of late it has been 
going more slowly than usual, through being so much more and 
more variously filled. Much slower, for instance, than during 
the last three uneventful weeks of her visit to the Mulhollands. 

The Mulhollands! How little they have been in her thoughts 
of late is brought home to her when, on letting herself into her 
house one afternoon, she finds her parlour-maid spelling out the 
florid message of regret at having missed her, scratched on a card 
left a few minutes before by Czar. 

He is up then, embarked on his career of pleasure, in his com- 
fortable bachelor rooms ; and having left his long-suffering family 
behind him with as little compunction as he had left the spring 
cabbages and peas in his garden. Her indignation at his selfish- 
ness prevents her from taking any notice either of him or his 
pencilled despair. In a few more days he has passed utterly out 
of her head. 

One morning early in June she is at her bureau, puzzling over 
the accounts of a charitable society which she has undertaken to 
keep in order during the absence, through illness, of its secretary. 
The pugs are sitting in the window, with their backs turned to 
her, looking like a couple of Morland’s pigs. Tory is sitting 
upright, as a sort of protest against her mistress’s absolute refusal 
to saddle herself with her weight upon her lap. Sall is occa- 
sionally trying with hand and mouth to catch a torpid blue-bottle 
on the pane. Both are bored and désoewvré. But all of a sudden 
they spring to their feet, breaking into a storm of barks, which 
are taken up and answered by other dog-voices from below. 

Mrs. Bligh asks them to stop, but since they pay no attention, 
being as disobedient as women’s dogs always are, she puts her 
fingers resignedly in her ears, and goes on counting. But after 
the lapse of a minute or two she becomes aware that the door 
has opened, and visitors, whose names, thanks to her stopped 
ears, she has not caught, are being announced. 

Who can be sufficiently intimate with her to call upon her at 
eleven in the morning? She is not long left in doubt. 

“T do not know what you will say to our bringing the dogs!” 
says Mrs. Mulholland, appearing in the doorway, followed by her 
daughter and stepdaughter, the former bearing her beloved Fezy, 
in a state of overpowering agitation at the sight of the pugs, and 
the latter leading Jim in a string; “but we did not dare to leave 
them at the hotel; they have got us into sad hot water already!” 

“Jim would not have thought of biting that idiot of a waiter, 
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if he had sat down at once,” cries Lucile, indignantly. ‘ You re- 
member he never can bear to see any one that he does not know, 
standing up; if he had sat down at once——” 

“T am afraid ”—in laughing interruption—“ that waiters, as a 
rule, cannot do much sitting down!” 

“And I daresay the invalid lady whom Fezy kept awake all 
night with his barking is not much of an invalid really,” cries 
Sue, warmly ; “and if they send him downstairs to sleep in the 
kitchen to-night, they shall send me too! We will be found 
dead in each other’s arms among the blackbeetles!” They all 
laugh. 

: “He had better take a bed here; I wish ”—hospitably—“ you 
\ could all take beds here! I had not an idea that you were up. 
I was out when Czar called.” 

“T think ”—says Mrs. Mulholland, with a mildly reproachful 
tinge in her good-natured voice—“ that he was a little bit piqued 
at your taking no notice of his card. His lady friends, as a rule, 
are so very empressé. He is too proud to say so; but I think he 
rather expected you to ask him to have a cup of tea, or——” 
Anne feels herself growing guiltily pink. 

] “T should not have ventured to invite such a swell! I know 
he is always so overwhelmed with engagements.” 

Czar’s wife hesitates. 

“ He has not quite so many invitations this year as he expect— 
as usual; his friends do not seem to be giving much; they are 
all very smart people, and have shut up their houses on account 
of the royal mourning!” 

Anne struggles with a smile at the ingenuity that has evidently 
been needed by the old gentleman in reconciling the discrepancy 
between his rose-coloured accounts of his own popularity and the 
actual fact. 

“ And so he brought you all up to console him!” 

Again Mrs. Mulholland hesitates, and there is evidently a slight 
struggle in her mind before she replies. 

“Well, no, he did not bring us up, much as he would have 
liked it; the fact is, we are up for a week on the strength of a 
cheque sent me by an eccentric old cousin of Czar’s, with the 
stipulation that it should be spent entirely on a treat for me and 
the children! Of course, one must not look a gift horse in the 
mouth ; but we were all a little indignant at her excluding poor 
Czar so pointedly. However, he took it very sweetly, and begged 
us to enjoy ourselves.” 

“There is very little doubt”—smiling openly this time— 
“about your being able to oblige him in that particular!” 
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“Oh no, of course not; only ”—with a rather harassed look— 
“unfortunately we all want to go different ways. Lucile to 
South Kensington and the Military Tournament ; Sue to West- 
minster Abbey and the Dogs’ Home; and I to the Stores, and ”— 
with a rueful glance at Jim and Fezy, to whom the pugs are 
making advances of mixed ire and coquetry—‘ there are so few 
places where dogs are admitted.” 

“London is not a nice place for dogs; 1”—doubtfully—“am a 
little surprised at your bringing them up.” 

“ Well, you see, Sue never will be separated from Fezy.” 

“ He would break his heart if I were to desert him,” cries the 
little girl, interrupting her darling in the marked homage he is 
paying to Tory by snatching him up in her arms, “and then I 
should break my heart, and we should be buried in one grave!” 

“ And we would put over you, ‘ they were noisy and unpleasant 
in their lives,’ &c.,” interjects Lucile, laughing. 

Anne laughs too. 

“ Fezy, I own, is accounted for; but why Jim?” 

“George asked us to bring him up to meet him.” 

“George is in London too?” 

“Yes, he is on his way to his new agency, buying things for 
his house.” 

“ His agency? His house?” in a tone of surprised interest. 

“Oh yes, I was forgetting; you have not heard our great 
news. George has got a land agency; it appears that he is a 
wonderful judge of timber, which seems to be a thing that is 
born with you, and that you cannot acquire ; and on the strength 
of that and his being so good at accounts, Mr. Blank——” 

“The nice man who brought us down from the slate quarries 
on his engine ”—puts in Sue, explanatorily—“ has got him a sub- 
agency. Poor fellow, we are all so glad for him.” 

“ And so am I,” heartily. 

“ As his chief lives on another estate, he is to have his house ; 
a capital house I am told, almost too good”—with a meaning 
look—“ for a lonely bachelor.” 

That meaning smile, reflected in the girls’ faces, tells Mrs. 
Bligh that hope of the attainment of their Blue Rose has revived 
in the minds of the Mulholland family ; that Blue Rose which her 
own late action has made it more out of the question than ever for 
them to pluck. The consciousness of this fact makes her feel at 
once so shabby and so regretful, that she finds no words with 
which to hint to them that their castle is built on the sand; and 
Mrs. Mulholland resumes in a contented voice— 

“He is in great spirits, poor boy. He is coming to tell you 
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himself; he always fancied that you did not think him good for 
much, so it is quite a little triumph for him. Do not let him 
know that we have been beforehand with him. Be very much 
surprised. Ah! here he is!” as the sound of the front-door bell 
is heard once again, moving the ire of the parlour-maid with its 
electric tremor, unwonted and unreckoned-for in the forenoon. 

“T do not know whether I can manage being surprised; but I 
shall not have the slightest difficulty in being pleased,” rejoins 
Anne, turning a face, dressed out in compunctious congratu- 
lations, towards the door, to be ready to greet the expected 
arrival. 

But if Mrs. Bligh’s congratulations are needed, they will have 
to be new-shaped to fit the requirements of a different object 
from the one looked for. George Mulholland would not bound 
into the room unannounced, in a hat wreathed with roses; nor 
pull himself up dead short in the middle of the room, with a 
little “Oh!” of consternation, at the sight of his mother and 
sisters. 

The first glance at Pamela Capell Smith’s face tells Anne that 
she has come to make that announcement, which, as Mrs. Bligh 
has daily and hourly told herself, can have no element of sur- 
prise, much less shock for her when it comes; since there is no 
moment of her waking hours in which she does not expect it. 
She is the one of the awkwardly silent group who pales instead 
of reddening. 

“T did not know. I had not an idea,” stammers Pamela, 
recovering her speech first but imperfectly. 

“We are such country cousins, that everybody is astonished to 
see us in London,” says Mrs. Mulholland, with an air of stiff 
dignity, which sits oddly on her; “but I do not see why we 
should not have our fling as well as our neighbours! We have 
paid you a visitation ”—turning to Anne, and beginning to refasten 
the lace cloak—an obvious fruit of the cousin’s legacy, which in 
the warm room she has let drop upon her ample shoulders. 
“Lucile, put Jim’s muzzle on again.” 

“Jim,” repeats Pamela, in a rather moved voice; “is Jim here 
too?” 

Then, as he is drawn forth from beneath the sofa to which he 
has retired to avoid the heydenish overtures of Sall and Tory, she 
puts out her hand to stroke him; but some inward emotion makes 
her change her intention, and she contents herself with saying 
gently — 

“Poor dear Jim ; he does not look much like a London dog.” 

“He does not wish to!” cries Lucile—inducting, as she speaks, 
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his reluctant pink nose and blinking eyes into their horrid little 
leather cage—“ he would not if he could; he hates London.” 

“We have brought him up to meet George! He is to live 
with George at his agency. George has got an agency!” explains 
Sue, eagerly, mentioning the name and giving the information 
which her elders have wished, but felt their perfect inability to 
introduce and impart. They glance gratefully at her. 

“George has got an agency!” repeats Pamela, in a tone of 
lively interest, not unmixed with astonishment. “Oh!”—turning 
towards George’s relatives with a sort of diffidence as to the manner 
in which her congratulations may be received—* I am so glad.” 

“We are all glad,” replies Mrs. Mulholland, still stiffly, but 
with indications of a temptation to thaw; “he most of all! It 
was never his wish to be idle! Come, girls, are you ready ?” 

They file out: women, child, dogs, bidding a formal adieu to 
Miss Capell Smith as they pass her ; a formal one, all but Sue, who, 
yielding to the instincts of an ineradicably kind heart, and thinking 
that the culprit looks snubbed, insists on both Jim and Fezy 
shaking hands cordially with her. Anne accompanies her visitors 
to the hall-door, partly to do them honour, partly also from an 
unavowed wish to defer for yet a few moments longer the recep- 
tion of those tidings which she knows that Pamela is feverishly 
waiting to impart. 

But the adieux of the hurried little party, hastening to begin 
the cramming of a season’s enjoyment into their one brief week, 
cannot be prolonged beyond two or three minutes; and however 
slowly she may mount her stairs, she gets back to the drawing- 
room before she can find any confidence that her armour against 
the coming blow is half braced on. She finds Miss Capell Smith 
standing in the middle of the room, evidently in too great a tremor 
of nerves to sit down. The moment that her hostess appears she 
breaks out into eager speech. 

“Never, never will I burst in upon you unannounced again! I 
would have given anything not to have met them here to-day!” 

“Tt was unlucky.” 

** How cold they were to me! all but Sue. Dear little Sue! 
What a beautiful nature that child has!” 

It is obvious to Mrs. Bligh that she is not alone in her desire 
to put off the crucial moment. Pamela is evidently trying to 
shirk it too. But since it must come, it had better come at once. 

“You did not ”—with a strained smile—“ come here to talk to 
me about Sue ?” 

“Did not 1?” 

“You have something more interesting to say.” 
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“ Have I?” 

The girl has turned her back to her friend, in obedience, as the 
friend feels, to that elementary law of humanity which teaches 
you when you are thrusting five inches of cold steel into the heart 
or vanity of a fellow-creature, not to look at him or her while you 
are doing it. 

“Tam a true prophet then? It is settled ?” 

Mrs. Bligh’s stairs are short and easy. It cannot be the 
climbing them that has made her so ridiculously short of breath. 
Pamela is stooping over Mrs. Bligh’s modestly furnished silver 
table, fidgettingly handling the little objects upon it. 

“Tt is all your doing!” she says in an agitated low voice. “I 
owe it all to you! You first suggested the idea! But for you 
such a thought would never have crossed my brain.” 

All her doing. The listener neither accepts nor disclaims the 
imputed glory. She is realising what a large difference there is 
between having the sword hung at ever so small a distance 
above your head, and the same sword actually slicing the tendons 
and arteries of your neck. 

“Do you remember that day in Beaumaris Castle, when you 
snatched the lots out of my hand?”—not looking up, and 
speaking very quickly. 

“Yes, I remember!” I am so likely to forget—aside. 

“You said that I was meet for George’s masters! It came 
upon me with a flash that you might mean him. Did you? ”— 
with a ring of anxiety in her voice—“I am almost sure that you 
did!” 

“ Yes, I meant him.” 

Mrs. Bligh will be able, so she tells herself, to manage some- 
thing more than these stupid assents in a moment or two. 

“ But it was only a flash!” continues the other, “and it passed 
in a second; in fact, I was deadly ashamed of its ever having 
crossed my mind!” 

‘Yes ?” 

“And then a little later on we stayed in the same country 
house for a Sunday, and he seemed to make a good deal of me, but 
I tried to think it meant nothing! You see”—a slight pause—“ I 
had got a stupid mistaken idea in my head, built upon nothing 
but my own silly fancies——” 

She breaks off ; and though Mrs. Bligh knows that the labouring 
sentence’s drift is to try and convince her that her own conduct 
has given no colour to the silly fancies alluded to, she can still 
bring out nothing but another difficult “ Yes ?” 

“T was so afraid of giving way to my—my feeling for him, that 
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I made up my mind I would avoid every chance of meeting him ; 
and then I saw you at Poplar, and you told me to come and see 
you, and as, no doubt, you remember, you asked me to sit to him 
—begged it of me as a personal favour to yourself; asa personal 
favour to yourself, that was what decided me, and since then’— 
her lovely face drooping rosily lower—“ it has all been plain sailing, 
and yesterday » 

“ Only yesterday ?” 

“Last night; do you think ”—enthusiastically—“ that I should 
be likely to delay in telling you—you to whom I owe him! Yes” 
—with moistening eyes and unsteady voice—“ we both feel that 
you have given us to each other.” 

Mrs. Bligh breaks into what may pass muster for a laugh. 

“T always knew that I was of a very generous turn! ”—then, 
with a sudden change of key, “ you are a foolish child, and you 
put it rather too strongly, but I have—yes I have ”—her voice 
gaining in firmness—“ tried to be a friend to you—both.” 

“There never was such a friend!” cries the excited girl, half 
erying. “ He says so; he says that if anyone you loved committed 
a murder you would hide him under your bed! He says that the 
phrase ‘True as steel’ must have been made expressly for you ; 
he says——” 

A sort of shiver passes over Anne. These phrases of repeated 
encomium are almost intolerably painful to her. To stem them, 
she says abruptly :-— 

“And you—you now feel that ‘something headlong,’ as you 
called it, which you lacked before, and which poor George, with 
the best intentions in the world, was quite unable to inspire ! ” 

A tiny cloud just skims over Pamela’s radiant brow. 

“T do not know what I feel. Iam allina whirl! Sometimes 
the honour and the responsibility seem almost more than I can 
bear! Never, never would such a presumptuous idea have entered 
my head if you had not put it there; you dear, dear Anne” 
—throwing herself into her friend’s arms—“ it is all your doing!” 





Cuapter XV. 


Miss Capett Smrru’s expansive outbreak precedes, by a very few 
minutes, her departure. When she is gone—her hostess accom- 
panies her also to the hall-door—that hostess stands before the 
empty fireplace, and looks into the depths of that chimney glass, 
to which, in her solitary life, she has acquired the habit of making 
confidences. ‘You dear, dear Anne!” she says out loud, in a 
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mocking voice to the image which the mirror gives her back, “ it 
is all your doing!” and repeating again more slowly, “ you dear, 
dear Anne, what an astonishing fool you have been!” she drops 
into an arm-chair, and though the accounts of the charitable 
society still remain unrayelled out on her bureau, lies limp and 
idle for a while. 

Not a long while, however, since her morning’s trials are not 
yet over. It is not much past noon when the door-bell sounds 
yet a third time; and she has only just succeeded in getting her 
countenance into some sort of order—not, indeed, that she has 
any tear-traces to remove—when “Mr. George Mulholland” is 
announced. During the last half-hour her pity for him has been 
wholly submerged in her warm compassion for herself, but it 
revives with a stab when she sees how indescribably smartened up 
and brightened he looks, how good a frock coat he wears—the 
cousin’s legacy again, doubtless—and with how alert and hopeful 
an air, and how little of the clodpole, he enters. As heshakes her 
hand his eye wanders beyond her, evidently in search of some 
expected and not found object. 

“I—I met my people just now,” he begins, “ they told me that 
—that——” 

“That I should be delighted to see you!” replies Anne, hastily, 
finishing his sentence for him in a way which, as she is well 
aware, is not the one that he intended. His eye, growing dis- 
appointed, still rambles, He had, it is plain, hoped to find 
Pamela still here. Is it as a propitiatory offering for her that he 
has brought the magnificent bunch of Marshal Niel roses which 
occupy his left hand ? 

“What superb roses!” she says, for the sake of saying some- 
thing, after they are both seated. 

“Do you like them?” he answers, holding them out rather 
diffidently to her. “I thought that perhaps you might I 
remembered how fond of flowers you were at Plas Drow.” 

They were not meant for Pamela, then. He has bought them 
expressly for her, out of the legacy, too, probably! Is there no 
way of stopping him from making these repeated coal fires on the 
top of her guilty head? And what a return she has to make to 
him! These thoughts are working such havoc in her mind and 
manners, that she entirely forgets to put out an answering hand 
to receive the offered nosegay. Instead of taking it, she cries out 
to the surprise and consternation of the would-be donor— 

“Oh, but this is really too dreadful!” Then, seeing the 
dismayed astonishment in the young man’s face at this extra- 
ordinary mode of reception, she recollects herself and stammers 
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awkwardly, “I believe that I am getting Aphasia—is not Aphasia 
the saying the exact opposite of what you intend. Of course, I 
mean how beautiful, how delightful !” 

But George is naturally not deceived by this extremely lame 
explanation. 

“Why should there be anything dreadful in my giving 
you a few roses?” he asks, with a troubled voice, in which there 
seems to be a sort of forecast of misfortune. ‘Is it—have you”— 
bringing out the words at first stammeringly, and then with a 
blurt—“ is it that you have been doing me any more ill-turns ?” 

His words make certain what she has all along suspected, that 
he is aware of the part she has had in his disaster ; nor does she in 
any way try to rebut the accusation. She lays down the Marshal 
Niels, whose cool stalks seem to burn her palm. She cannot tell him 
while holding his flowers in her hand. Obeying the humane rule 
lately put in practice by Pamela for her benefit, Mrs. Bligh keeps 
her eyes averted while she deals her blow. 

“It is too late—it is out of my power now, for me to do you 
either a good or an‘ill turn!” 

“What do you mean ?” hurriedly. 

“T mean,” still looking away, and almost running her words 
into each other in her eagerness to get the communication over, 
“that the reason why,Pamela came here this morning was to 
announce her engagement to-Sir Robert Coke !” 

She ends, and still;with lowered eyes waits with lips compressed 
as if to bear an expected prick of pain for the words of disappoint- 
ment and bitter sorrow which will surely follow. But none such, 
not even an inarticulate ejaculation came. He is taking his 
punishment silently, as a man should. She steals an anxious 
glance in his direction. He is standing in exactly the same 
attitude as when first he had entered the room; but the whole 
look of brightness and smartness has disappeared. Even his 
frock-coat seems to have collapsed. Since she is looking at him 
it is evident that he thinks she is expecting him to say something, 
so after an obvious struggle he speaks. 

“Tt was always your plan; of course you are glad.” 

She winces. Is this his revenge? this ironical assertion of her 
joy in her successful labours. But a second glance at his face 
assures her that he has had no such ironical intention, that the 
speech is uttered in all good faith, and that he is much too 
smothered and swallowed up in his own woe to have the most 
distant suspicion of hers. 


“I—I thought it better you should know at once,” she murmurs 
miserably. 
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“Thank you; yes, of course—certainly—it is better! ” 

He moves as he speaks, and turning, seems to be searching for 
his hat, with a gesture as of one who did not see very well. She 
divines what it is that has for the moment obscured his strong 
young sight, divines also his anxiety that she should not guess 
the cause. She helps him to look for his hat, and in a moment or 
two it is found. Holding it in one hand, he offers her the other. 

“Tam no worse off than I was before!” he says, with a gallant 
attempt at asmile. “One cannot lose what one never possessed.” 

The mixed self-respect and magnanimity which, as she feels, 
have dictated this speech are more than she can bear. 

“Tt was inexcusable in me to meddle!” she cries, in an irre- 
pressible outbreak of remorse. “It is too late now, and I daresay 
you will not believe me, but if you knew how deeply, deeply I 
regret zi 

“You need not,” he answers, with more dignity than she could 
have thought him capable of. “I think better of her than to 
believe that if she had had one spark of real liking for me, she 
could have been turned against me by a comparative stranger, 
after all these years!” 

The succession of strong emotions—all disagreeable—which 
Mrs. Bligh has experienced during the brief compass of one 
forenoon, produce in her the not unnatural result of a bad 
headache. It is not bad enough to justify taking it to bed, but 
is yet by dinner-time bad enough to make the thoughts of an 
evening party to which she is engaged particularly irksome. 
Were the party in question given by a prosperous member of 
society, she would not hesitate to refuse it the insignificant boon 
of her company. But as on the contrary it is the struggling 
effort at festivity of the wife of a far from successful artist, who 
had invited her viva voce, and with a profusion of apologies for the 
humility of the entertainment, her kind heart forbids her to yield 
to her ardent desire to shirk it. 

To set off to an evening party, when you have not preceded it 
by dining out, always needs an exertion. The cold-blooded 
dressing after dinner, at an hour when nature bids you put off 
your artificial weeds, instead of enduing them, becomes yet more 
trying when you face it alone. It is therefore with a very 

. jaded feeling of deep self-pity that Anne steps into her hired 
brougham, and joggles off to Metheglin Road in Kensington 
beyond Jordan. She finds the studio in which the entertainment 
is chiefly taking place so full of people that she regrets her 
unneeded philanthropy. 

They are very odd-looking people; shaggy men, and queerly 
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bedizened ill-combed women. As she recognises no acquaintances 
among them, she employs herself in looking at the pictures, of 
which the atelier contains a painful plenty. She knows that 
three or four have been refused by the Academy, and is reflecting 
how very little worse they are than some of the triumphant daubs 
she has lately seen hanging on the line at Burlington House, 
when an affected and familiar voice sounds in her ear. 

“ Que diable, Mrs. Nan, va-t’elle faire dans cette galere ?” 

She turns round with a start, but recovering herself, retorts 
with a smile— 

“ Que diable, M. Czar, va-t’il faire dans cette galere ?” 

“You may well ask! ”—with a shrug “You do not suppose,” 
—in anxious haste to explain away his appearance in Metheglin 
Road—“ that I am often to be caught among such a set of raga- 
muffins ; but one does a thing of the kind, once in a ‘ blue moon,’ 
for a lark! Though you would not believe it,”—laughing—“ I 
have a strong streak of the Bohemian in me, and one likes to be 
kind.” 

“ Yes.” 

“But now that we have found one another—ah, here are a 
couple of chairs—we can be independent of all these unclean 
beasts! Do you know, Mrs. Nan, that I have a crow to pluck 
with you? Are you one of those ladies who never look at your 
cards, or are you aware that a poor old fellow came begging a cup 
of tea from you one sultry afternoon, and was turned broken- 
hearted from your door?” 

“T was out,” replies she, briefly, the old temptation to stem the 
tide of his flummery coming back strongly upon her. “Iam go 
glad,”—speaking rather stiffly—‘“that you are all up this year, 
and gladder still about George’s agency. I stupidly forgot to 
ask when and where it is.” 

“Tt is one of Lord ’s,” replies the old gentleman, his own 
voice stiffened by the perception of the little appetite shown by 
Mrs. Nan for his gallant reproaches. 

“ Lord !” repeats Anne, in a tone of surprise. 

The title is that of the owner of the country house at which 
Pamela and her present fiancé had spent the delicious Sunday 
that had so potently influenced their after-destiny. 

“Yes, Lord ; do you know him? He isa very old crony 
of mine; we matriculated at Christ Church together. If you 
meet him—well,”—chuckling—“ I can only hope he will not tell 
tales out of school.” 

“T have no acquaintance with him.” 

“T suppose,’—astill chuckling—“ that he expects to find George 
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a chip of the old block. He will not be long in finding out his 
mistake ; poor George!” 

“Poor George!” echoes Mrs. Bligh in a tone of such heart- 
felt compassion as at once procures her pardon for any previous 
omissions from her old companion, who naturally thinks that she 
is pitying his son for being so unlike his brilliant sire. 

“ He does not favour me much, as the servants say,” continues 
George’s parent, complacently. ‘ But he is a very good fellow in 
his way; a very good fellow indeed! never given me an hour's 
anxiety. I am afraid,’—with a look and smile of self-congratu- 
latory reminiscence—“ that my poor father would have had a 
very different story to tell when J was his age.” 

Mrs. Bligh’s face does not reflect, even faintly, her companion’s 
simper. She has none of her Plas Drow reasons for keeping him 
in good humour, and sees plainly that the tide of his reminis- 
cences is bearing them both directly to the too well-known tale of 
the four-wheeler and the injured husband. 

“T think,” she says, with a gravely determined effort to kill two 
birds with one stone—snub his father, and do George a tardy 
justice—* that the more one knows of your son, the more 

Her sentence stops short, like a broken bridge in mid-air, for 
while it is still unfinished, her eye, straying carelessly round 
merely to avoid fixing itself on the grimacing old face beside her, 
sees by a stir near the door, and a thickening of the little crowd 
in that direction, that an arrival of more importance than any 
that have yet taken place is happening. Out of the clustering 
knot she presently sees emerge a figure whose air of distinction, 
heightened in this case by contrast, makes her recall with a smile 
of indignant incredulity his own joking doubt as to his ever 
having had a grandfather. He is shaking hands cordially with 
half-a-dozen of the dingy men and women, when Czar, discovering 
the cause of Anne’s sudden inattention to himself, cries— 

“‘ Why, bless me, here is our friend who makes faces and busts ; 
our poor Coke!” 

It has always seemed to comfort Czar for the inequality between 
the sculptor’s social success, and his own opinion of his merits, to 
repeat frequently the flat old joke at his expense, and prefix every 
mention of him by the epithet—‘ poor.’ ‘Our poor Coke!’ ” 

To-night the epithet seems ludicrously inapt. With his well- 
cut clothes, and his Malmaison carnation, and his brilliant smile, 
he seems to have as little relation as possible with Czar’s depressed 
and sordid adjective. 

“Our poor Coke does not look very poor to-night,” she says, 
drily, and at the same instant he catches sight of her. 
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In a second, a sort of a cloud has come over the radiance of his 
face, and he half turns as if to move further off. Good heavens! 
how she must have given herself away, when he, the least cox- 
combical of men is obviously afraid to meet her—to see the havoc 
wrought in her by the sight of his new bliss! She cannot, must 
not leave him for an instant the prey of so humiliating a delusion. 
Without the slightest compunction she quits Czar, and going up 
straight to Coke, accosts him brusquely. 

“T thought you never went to evening parties.” 

“The exception proves the rule;”—=still with that shade of 
embarrassment over his whole person. “He isa dear old friend 
of mine; we were in Paris together, as penniless art students, 
and lived in the Quartier des Etudiants, for sixty francs a month 
each, and dined when we could afford it at a jolly dingy restaurant, 
for eighteen sous, pain a discrétion ; afterwards our paths 
diverged 

“As widely as Pharaoh’s butler and baker,” interrupts she, 
with what she feels to be an overdone air of ease and good spirits. 
“You give the cup into Pharaoh’s hand at Marlborough House, 
and he is hanged, or rather his pictures are not. But,”—with a 
still more forced sprightliness—“ you will have to give up Bohemia 
now. I do not quite see Pamela among these ‘bangs and 
beads.’ ” 

He looks at her, not very comfortably. 

“Yes,” he answers, gravely. “I shall have to give up Bohemia.” 
And she could almost fancy that there is a slight touch of regret 
in his voice. 

They have passed out of the studio into a small adjoining 
room, where for the moment they are alone. 

“T suppose,” he says, with an almost shy smiie, “that you are 
thinking that there is no fool like an old fool! ” 

Now is her moment, and she rushes upon it. 

“On the contrary,” she cries, with precipitate eagerness, lifting 
her moved lit face to his, “I think that you would have been the 
base Indian over again, if you had not snatched at the fine pearl 
that heaven threw in your path.” 

“Rather that you threw in my path,” he answers, in a tone of 
emotion, too poignant to be wholly pleasurable. “Dear, dear 
friend, do you suppose that without your sweet encouragement I 
should ever have dared to match my November afternoon with 
that exquisite April morning? You know, as well as I do, that it 
is all your doing.” 

She stoops her head in bitter acquiescence, with this second 
testimony to her own gift for suicide. 
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“It is a tremendous venture,” he goes on, passing his hand 
through that hair, which though thick and wavy, yet shows 
undeniably the grey ensign of declining life. “If it answers—if 
it answers,’—repeating the doubtful phrase with an energy of 
anxiety that for the moment makes him look old and worn—‘ the 
credit of it will be all, a7 yours!” 

* * * * * * 

On the next day Mrs. Bligh has the pleasing task of imparting 
to the Mulholland family the downfall of their revived hopes, 
which George has—probably because he felt that their commisera- 
tion is more than he can bear—omitted to do. Their laments are 
loud and long. 

“Why, he is old enough to be her grandfather,” cries Lucile 
indignantly —“ there must be forty years between them.” 

“T cannot say much about that,” says Mrs. Mulholland em- 
phatically, “‘nobody has better reason than I to know how 
absolutely unimportant a discrepancy in mere age is!” 

“Then it was not a joke after all about his coming all the way 
to Plas Drow to see her,” is Sue’s contribution. 

“ We all thought he was your property, Nan, did not we, girls ?” 
from Mrs. Mulholland. 

“T am sure that I never did or said anything to confirm so 
insane a delusion,” replies “Nan,” with an energy whose un- 
necessary bitterness she feels the moment it is too late. 

“T am so sorry that I made Jim and Fezy shake hands with 
her!” almost sobs Sue. “Jim! Fezy!—impressively taking 
hold of a paw of each—“ you are never, never to shake hands 
with that lady again.” 

And then happily a hotel waiter enters and announces the 
arrival of a “young lady” from Russell and Allen, and a 

“young gentleman” from Peter Jones, with their respective 
parcels, and in the frenzied skurry of their London week, the 
subject of George’s wrongs is happily shorn of some of the 
gigantic proportions it would have assumed in the quiet and 
leisure of Wales. 

Mrs. Bligh does her duty thoroughly and warmly by her 
country friends—lunching, tea-ing, and dining them, as often as 
she can prevail upon their delicacy to husband the rapidly 
dwindling legacy by sharing her roast mutton and bread and 
butter. She chaperones the girls untiringly to sights, and makes 
up Mrs. Mulholland’s endlessly vacillating mind for her at every 
counter in London. She would always have rendered them these 
services out of gratitude and good will, but usually she would 
have thought them a corvée—now she is thankful for them; 
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looking on the unbroken succession of tiresome little calls upon 
her time and attention as so many allies to keep thought at bay. 

When the Mulhollands are gone, she throws herself with passion 
into her good works. In a moment of wild philanthropy she 
treats eleven cf the Poplar factory girls to an afternoon at the 
Naval Exhibition ; but after some hours of fervid heat and acute 
mental and bodily strain, returns home late in the evening a good 
deal crestfallen, with only seven of her protégées remaining; the 
other four having left her society for that of as many soldiers 
from Chelsea Barracks, whose appearance and manners pleased 
them, and from under whose martial care they mock her when 
she pursues them to the Cockpit of the “ Victory” with kissed 
hands and farewell smiles. 

The two people who have with such enthusiastic gratitude 
attributed their happiness to Mrs. Bligh do not, as the weeks go 
on, thrust that happiness upon her, nor does she, it is needless 
to say, intrude herself upon their new bliss. She has done them 
her good turn, and there is for the present nothing for her to do 
but quietly to efface herself from their orbit. She calls now and 
then on Pamela to avoid any appearance of coldness, but she 
usually chooses an hour at which she is likely to be out, and 
with the sculptor her intercourse is quite in abeyance. 

Yet though she scarcely or ever comes across this pair of lovers 
of her own making, the eonsciousness that every hansom that 
flashes past may show them to her enclosed within the intimate 
precincts of its wooden flaps, that every walk she takes with the 
dogs in Kensington Gardens may reveal them pacing or sitting in 
dual felicity beneath the summer trees, keeps her feverish. She is 
far too sound and strong to fall ill, but she grows thin, and 
sleeps brokenly. When it is once irrevocable—when they are 
one flesh, she will—so she tells herself—easily regain her 
equable spirits. 

The marriage will certainly take place soon ; what is there for 
them to wait for ? and once in the list of accomplished facts, she 
has surely sense and strength of character enough to accept it 
peaceably. But though she longs with restless eagerness to 
learn the date of the intended union, from neither of the 
betrothed pair does she hear a word of tidings concerning it. And 
meanwhile, like Ritter Toggerburg, 


“ Ruhe kann sie nicht erjagen.” 


One morning after a more than usually unsatisfactory night 
the question occurs to her, why she should put herself to the 
needless pain of this perpetual condition of dreading expectation ? 
2Q2 
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what there is to hinder her from going away, out of reach of the 
possibility of meeting those whom it is now her highest wisdom 
to avoid; and not returning until after they are wedded man and 
wife. Why should not she go abroad ? 

She had spent the first year of her widowhood on the Continent, 
so has gained the habit of solitary travel. Why should not she 
revisit those places where she had passed the first stupefied months 
of her release from her eight years’ bondage, so that she may 
convince herself that, evil as her case now seems to herself, it is 
yet conspicuously better than when her stunned and dazed eyes 
had last rested on Leman’s Lake or Chamouni’s Glaciers. 

The plan approves itself so instantly to her mind that, within 
a fortnight of its first conception, she is making arrangements for 
the temporary devolvement of her philanthropical labours upon 
a fellow-worker ; has presented herself at Mr. Cook’s office; is 
putting away her best china, and, most difficult task of all, is 
planting out the three dogs in homes where their frailties will be 
leniently dealt with. She has written to Pamela to inform her 
of her imminent departure, and has had a somewhat painful and 
unsatisfactory farewell visit from her; painful from the girl’s 
evident inability to conceal her remorseful conviction of the cause 
of her friend’s oldened and altered looks, and premature departure, 
and unsatisfactory, because Pamela tells her nothing of her future 
plans. Perhaps, as Anne bitterly thinks, she supposes her unable 
to bear the hearing of them. 

The visit has taken place in the morning, and in the late 
afternoon, when she has just thrown herself, tired and heated 
with final packings and puttings away, into her arm-chair, another 
caller is announced, whose name—thanks to the dogs being already 
removed to their temporary homes—she is actually able to catch. 

“Sir Robert Coke!” She has not seen him, except in passing 
snatches for over a month. Is it her sick fancy, or does he, 
despite his grey frockcoat and his Malmaison, look a degree or 
two less radiant than he did at his old Quartier Latin friend’s 
shabby evening party? And if he does, is she mean enough to be 
glad of it ? 

“So you are going to leave us?” he says, complying with her 
request to sit down, but not choosing his once favourite low seat. 
“T think you are about right. I mean”—in hasty explanation— 
“that my dear London that I love is getting near its least 
lovable stage, and you will be well out of it; you set off the day 
after to-morrow ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Quite alone ?” 
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The tinge of almost caressing pity in his voice goes near 
upsetting her. 

“There is nothing new in that; I have done it before.” 

“ And where are you going ?” 

“T do not know; I have no fixed plans. I shall make and 
modify them as I go along.” 

“You are perfectly right; that is the way to enjoy oneself 
really.” 

She is silent. The word “enjoy,” though she intends honestly 
to try and learn what it means by-and-by, seems at present to 
have little connection with her dreary solitary flight from herself. 

“And when ”—very, almost too kindly—“ are we to welcome 
you back ?” 

She shakes her head. 

“T do not know that either; at all events” —taking the bull by 
the horns and smiling—“ on my return I shall find you Benedick 
the married man.” 

He smiles too, but rather anxiously. 

“T suppose so.” 

“Since you have nothing to wait for, I conclude you will be 
married as soon as the season is over?” 

His last answer had come slowly and pensively, but there is 
energy enough in his next. 

“No, oh dear no! Quite impossible. I must go to Karlsbad. 
I cannot risk a repetition of my wretched crippled state. I donot 
want the poor child to start in life as a sick nurse.” 

“ Tt will not be till autumn then ?” 

“ Autumn !”—he repeats slowly—“ yes, that will be the right 
season, grey hairs and falling leaves go well together.” 

Something in his tone makes her uncomfortable. 

“ And the opus magnum, the” Ews ?” 

His eye, slightly overcast hitherto, lights up brilliantly. 

“She is an ideal sitter. So quick to catch the exact pose I 
want, and so untiring in keeping it, poor little girl. I am sure 
that over and over again she must have been ready to drop with 
fatigue; when I am in the heat of my work I know how incon- 
siderate Iam. But she has never uttered a murmur.” 

“The labour we delight in physics pain,” replies Anne, 
ashamed of herself for the bitterness of her quotation; and yet 
with no more original commentary rising to her lips. 

“TI suppose ”—hesitatingly—“ that you would not have time 
to look in at the studio to-morrow and give your verdict ?” 

She turns away her head quickly, with a mixed feeling of 
sharp pain and self-congratulation. After all he must have very 
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little idea' what “looking in at the studio” under these altered 
circumstances mean to her, or he would never have made the 
proposition. 

“No, I think I will wait till—till I come back—till it is 
finished.” 

He sighs. 

“ Then you will never see the old place again?” 

“Why not? ”—startled. 

“Tam going to give it up; in my—my altered circumstances, I 
must have a house with a studio attached.” 

“ Will not you be sorry to leave it?” 

He seems to feel the stupidity of the question almost as 
strongly as she does herself, the moment it is uttered. 

“Sorry,!”—he repeats with asperity, then calming himself— 
“well, yes it will be a little bit of a wrench after five-and-twenty 
years!” 

Mrs. Bligh is sympathetically silent ; then she asks, 

“You have not begun to look for a house yet, I suppose ?” 

“How could I1?”—almost impatiently—“ when have I time 
for anything ? and I cannot”—snipping impatiently with Anne’s 
scissors at the woolly tassel of a sofa cushion near him—“ I cannot 
get her to say what she would like. I wish that people would say 
what they like.” 


CHAapteR XVI, 


Mrs. Buicu had never meant her foreign trip to be a short one, 
but it prolongs itself even beyond her original intention. She 
makes her way to the Engadine, where, thanks to her early start, 
she is ahead of the mob of tourists; and when the greatest heats 
are over, drops down into Italy for the vintage. From one high- 
perched, sweet-named Italian town to another she wanders, as 
the spirit, the guide-book, or the advice of some chance-met or 
made acquaintance impels her. The endless succession of new 
scenes and objects inevitably divert her attention from herself; 
and she is too intelligeat in mind, and too sound in body, not— 
as the calming and healing weeks go by—to draw from the old 
historic sites and older natural lovelinesses of the civilised world’s 
pet and darling, much of that enjoyment at whose very name she 
had mocked at the time of her gloomy setting off. She recovers 
her flesh and her sleep, and here and there makes a pleasant 
friend or two. 

But from the thought of a return home her soul for several 
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months turns away with dread and aversion. Return to her 
means an empty little house, the neighbourhood of the friends 
whom, despite her mental convalescence, she still feels that it 
will be safer, and at the same time most difficult to avoid; means 
manufactured interests and uncongenial work. Her communica- 
tions with England have been few and slight. Her correspondents 
—never numerous—have, from the very nature of her travels— 
so entirely planless and guided by the impulse of the moment 
—been baffled in their efforts to keep in touch with her. She 
has had, indeed, several letters from Mrs. Mulholland, con- 
scientiously covering every inch of very thin paper, full of 
trifling family details, and running over with alternate ecstasies 
and lamentations over the beauty, commodity and ironical too- 
bigness of George’s new house. From Pamela she has received a 
few short notes, each of which she has laid down with a balked 
sense of how unsatisfactory a scribe Miss Capell Smith has 
become. Not one of her dull and superficial billets gives an 
explanation of the fact that she is still Miss Capell Smith. 

It is, perhaps, under the circumstances, natural enough that 
her mentions of her betrothed are so few and sketchy. He has 
gone to Karlsbad. He has come back. They have been looking 
at houses together. The latter fact—out of regard, no doubt, to 
her friend’s feelings—in a rather indistinct postscript. Before 
the end of November even these baffling scraps of information 
have ceased to reach her; and Pamela is altogether dumb. 
Mrs. Bligh explains this silence to herself in her own way. 

The marriage—already delayed beyond her expectations—has 
at length taken place. Pamela ison her honeymoon. There is 
nothing surprising in her letting that period pass without making 
Anne a sharer in its joys, but the latter feels a prick of pained 
annoyance that the wedded pair should have thought it kinder 
not to impart to her the date of their union. It is true that she 
has seen no announcement of the event in the English papers; 
but since she has read them with no regularity she may easily 
have missed the particular issue in which it appeared. 

It is not till the week before Christmas that she sees again her 
native shores; to which she returns with her mind about as dark 
as the wintry weather around her concerning those two of her 
country-people whose doings chiefly interest her. She reaches 
home late and fagged, after a through journey from Turin, and 
a sick and stormy crossing. She goes to bed almost at once, 
thankful to the bodily fatigue which blunts the sense of dreariness 
of her unwelcomed home-coming. It comes up with, and over- 
takes her next morning, however, when she wakes up to the 
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consciousness of being boxed in by a close and dirty darkness of 
ill-smelling fog. 

“‘What possessed me to come home ?” she ejaculates to herself, 
over her murky, gas-lit breakfast; to herself, since as yet she has 
not even the dogs to make her moan to— home, indeed!” In 
the afternoon the filthy ebony veil lifts a little, and she goes out 
shopping. It is odious out of doors, but anything is better than 
to sit at home, a prey to the vain and melancholy memories that, 
despite her changed and braced condition of being, throng back 
upon her in the depression of the heavy atmosphere, where dirt 
has taken the place of light. 

The shops are crowded to suffocation with people buying 
Christmas presents. She can scarcely make her way through the 
eager throngs, or gain any hearing from the distracted shopmen 
and women for her modest requirements. She is standing near 
the door of a pretty shop in Oxford Street, waiting for the 
chance of an opening, and making the reflection which must 
occur over and over again to us all—even though not like 
Mrs. Bligh, just returned from the leisurely elbow-room of a 
happier and emptier clime—how hideously thick we are upon the 
ground, when the sound of a familiar voice, uplifted in the 
intense exasperation of a mild-tempered person whose patience is 
at an end, salutes her ears. 

“May I ask,” inquires Mrs. Mulholland, making a frenzied 
clutch at a heated shop-boy who is hurrying past her, “is there 
any chance of my ever being served? I have been waiting here 
five-and-thirty minutes, and as my time is extremely limited -——— 
Nan!” 

In the joyful surprise of catching sight of her friend, Mrs. 
Mulholland lets the relieved employé slip through her fingers, 
while she and her daughters push their way with a vigour before 
which all impediments yield, to the spot where Anne is standing. 

“Well, this 7s nice!”—kissing her warmly—despite the 
publicity of the place— I had not an idea you were back.” 

“T only arrived last night.” 

“ Well, I suppose you have been seeing all kinds of fine places. 
You will think us poor stay-at-homes very humdrum.” 

“‘ How well she is looking!” cries Lucile. “I declare, Anne, 
that you have got a sort of foreign cut about you.” 

“Have 1?”—grateful for and warmed by the kindly looks of 
the three simple, affectionate faces round her—yet a little 
embarrassed by their unanimity of scrutiny; “and you all? You 
do not look as if much ailed you.” 

“Oh, we are in great form, thank God! You should see Czar. 
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He is looking so ridiculously young ; you have only just missed 
him ; we have had such difficulty in getting him out of the shop; 
we wanted him out of the way because we have clubbed together 
to buy a really good Christmas surprise for him.” 

“We have been staying with George at his new house,” says 
Sue, triumphantly getting her oar in for the first time; “it is 
such a beautiful house; such lots of room in it. I daresay he 
will ask you to stay with him. He can put us all up, and all the 
dogs and both the donkeys too.” 

“Indeed!” with a transient inward flash of compassion for 
the lonely-hearted George, mocked by the spacious emptiness of 
his abode. 

“ He is going to spend Christmas with us at Plas Drow,” says 
Lucile; “we are all going down together to-morrow; we mean 
to have such fun in the train. George is going to pretend to 
have mumps to keep people out of the carriage.” 

This last piece of information inspires Mrs. Bligh with a 
surprised doubt as to whether the pity she has been lavishing 
upon Miss Capell Smith’s rejected lover is not a little superfluous. 

“Tt will be diagonally opposite to George’s last visit to us, 
when he moped so dreadfully,” almost shouts Sue, in her joyful 
excitement. 

“ Pamela is coming down with us too.” 

“Pamela!” repeats Anne, in a tone of intense surprise; “then 
when is the wedding to be?” 


Her three hearers look at each other with a puzzled air, then 
break into a simultaneous laugh. 

“We do not say anything about that yet awhile,” answers 
Mrs. Mulholland, nodding sagely; “ of course, such an idea has 


never been mooted by any one as yet. It would be scarcely 
decent.” 


“ Scarcely decent ?” 

“ Why, yes, it would be rather a case of ‘One down, t’other 
come on ;’ it is scarcely three weeks, is it, girls, since her engage- 
ment was broken off?” 

“ Broken off! Her engagement!” Anne can get out nothing 
but these fragmentary repetitions, and even they come gaspingly. 
“Do you mean to say ”— she breaks off. 

They are looking at her paled and quivering face with a new 
light of astonished comprehension on their features. 

“And do you mean to say that you do not know—that you 
have not heard that it ¢s broken off?” 


She shakes her head, incapable of speech, uncertain whether 
she wakes or sleeps. 
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“We thought, of course, that she had told you.” 

“She—she did not know where I was exactly; I was moving 
about ; but ’—her senses coming slowly back to her, accompanied 
by a passionate anxiety for the details of this astounding, and as 
yet, almost unrealisable event—“ please tell me—I know nothing 
—how did it come about? Was it her doing or—or his?” 

“TI do not think I ever quite made out,” replies Mrs. Mul- 
holland, still surveying with a rather astonished air the extra- 
ordinary change in her friend’s complexion—“ did you, Luce? I 
think it was a case of mutual consent. For my part I always 
thought it a silly sort of affair; even if there had been no George 
in the case, I should have said just the same. I never could 
understand what she saw in him—no, girls, do not talk nonsense ; 
it had nothing to say to his age. No doubt he is a very good 
sculptor, and, from what you told us of him, he is certainly a 
very expensive one; but when it comes to marrying——” 

It seems to Anne as if she should never be able to disentangle 
herself from the questions, the comments, the endearments of her 
companions in order to carry out a plan, which she is passionately 
anxious to put in action without a moment’s delay. When, at 
length—it costs her conscience a wading knee-deep in lies to 
effect it—she has freed herself from them, she jumps into the first 
hansom without a glance either at the wheel tires or the horse’s 
knees, and has herself driven to the house of Miss Capell Smith, 
whose presence in London she has learned from the Mulhollands. 
As she goes along she asks herself how she shall possibly bear the 
delay if she is met by a “not at home.” 

But this contretemps is spared her; Miss Capell Smith is at 
home, and as her parents are neither very intimate with, nor 
very congenial to Mrs. Bligh, the latter has no scruple in having 
herself shown directly up to the daughter of the house’s high- 
perched sitting-room. Pamela is stretched in a wicker chair 
before a very good} fire, with a book in her hand, which, on the 
visitor’s entrance, is ruthlessly tumbled on the floor, while the 
hand and arm that supported it are with its fellow flung round 
Anne’s neck. 

“You darling woman! I am glad to see you!” 

The manner is an obvious return to the earlier and adoring 
one; but Mrs. Bligh pushes her restored worshipper gently but 
decidedly away, looking piercingly at her the while. The girl’s 
beaming eyes drop a little. 

“ J—I see that you have heard! Are you—are you very angry 
with me?” 


Perhaps it is only Anne’s guilty fancy that there is a slight 
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but mirthful tremble at the corners of Pamela’s mouth as she puts 
the deprecating question : 

“Have you thrown him over?” she asks sternly. 

The lovely culprit’s eyes still droop; for a moment she 
hesitates, then breaks into an uncontrollable fit of laughter. 

“Do not kill me for laughing!” she says indistinctly. “ But 
if you only knew—there is such a ludicrous contrast between 
your tragic face and the facts of the case!—I threw him over! 


Yes, I threw him over; but, oh, how thankful he was to be 
thrown !” 


“What ?” 

“He was far too chivalrous ever to have done it himself; but 
oh, he was obliged to me!” 

Anne is silent, staring at her young companion with a feeling 
of stupefaction, behind and through which some enormous mufiled 
joy seems to be stirring. 

“Let us talk comfortably,” says Pamela, putting her softly 
into the wicker chair, and lying down on the rug at her feet. 
“You really need not look at me like a tigress robbed of her 
whelps; I am a great benefactress to him; ask him”—laughing 
delightedly again—“ if I am not.” 

Anne is still too stunned, and with everything too much in a 
whirl about her to make any comment. Only her eyes, into 
which the light of a great yet doubting joy is coming, ask for 
further explanation of this bewildering riddle. 

“Well, you see,” pursues Pamela, leaning her silky rust- 
coloured head against her friend’s knees, “ when the sittings were 
done—he really has made a wonderfully beautiful thing of me— 
he went to Karlsbad and I went to stay with Lady——” 

“That is where George Mulholland is sub-agent, is not it?” 

“ Ye—es, I believe so; that is neither here nor there! ”— 
impatiently—‘“ and when he came back from Karlsbad—it had 


brought on his gout and made him very cross—and I came back 
from——” 


“Yes?” 

“He naturally had to dance attendance a good deal upon me. 
I had to take him about and introduce him to my friends; and it 
broke into his work a good deal; you know what a passion he has 
for his work, and how he feels towards interrupters of it ?” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

“But what finished him—what finished us both, I think, was 
looking at houses together; we went over five mansions in 
Belgravia, and three in South Kensington from basement to attic, 
and on the morning after the eighth I sent for him and told him 
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that I thought we should be happier apart. You should have 
seen his face; the unsuppressible rapture of relief struggling 
through his honest endeavours to look broken-hearted!” She 
stops to laugh softly again. Then turning round so as to place 
her elbow on Anne’s knees, and lift the dewy rosy gaiety of her 
face towards hers. “You dear thing, what possessed you to put 
it into our heads that we were in love with each other? He 
is an Admirable Crichton as far as delightfulness goes, but he zs a 
little old! We are, thank God, quitte pour la peur, but we really 
must insist””—with a charming wheedling gesture—“ upon your 
giving up match-making ! ” 
*~ « * * * * 

The fog settles down thick again upon London as the night 
draws on, and Mrs. Bligh’s house is as full of it as suffocated little 
houses can be; but to its owner it seems to be alight with the 
sunshine of India or Egypt. Nor is the inky vapour thick 
enough to hinder one who feels his way along the little street 
towards tea-time, and, after groping a while, finds the electric 
bell. His beautiful grey frock coat is exchanged for a wintry 
tweed, suited to the austerity of the. season; and he has no 
Malmaison ; but there is not a touch of winter in his look, as 
he draws the pouf—she remembers how he had eschewed it on 
his last visit—to her feet and says, with a long, low sigh of 
content, “Dear little friend, how pee it is to be here 
again!” 


THE END. 
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